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The Philanthropist. 


SELF-IMMOLATION OF WIDOWS. 
. —- 

_ In the Kaleidoscope of the 29th ult. we devoted 
five entire pages, including our own prefatory com- 
ments, to the interesting subject of the immolation 
of widows in India, with the bodies of their husbands. 
We gave a fall report of the speeches delivered at 
the Manchester public meeting on that interesting 
subject, and it is with much pleasure that we now 
give insertion to a letter of a most respectable towns- 
man, who is meritoriously solicitous to promote 
the abolition of a barbarous custom, in the guilt of 
which, as long as the British people remain’ dent 
or passive, they must be deemed participators.— 
Edit. Kal. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Sm,—It has often been made a matter of deep 
reproach, and with very great justice, that so little 
interest is felt by our fellow-townsmen in the affairs 
of India, Admitted to a share of its commerce, the 
increasing importance of which is every year more 
and more beginning to be felt, that part of the com- 
munity which more immediately participates in its 
benefits will pet*'perhaps long be exposed to this 
reproach ;' but is it creditable to us as 4 community 
that we shoalil betray such a cold indifference to the 
well-being of a country, united to us by the strongest 
ties, and of or eeaoer importance, whether as re- 
gards the extent ' fits population, or the value of its 
commerce, than-all our colonies put together ; that 
we should be altogether unmindful of its civil and 
religious institutions, and of their bearing on the 
welfare of the community; and only begin even to 
inform ourselves of its geographical boundaries when 
we find its produce pouring into our warehouses? 
Yet such is the melancholy fact ; and more attention 
is given to the vapid declamations of the ranters in 
the House of Assembly, in Barbadoes, than to the 
proceedings of the Governor-General, in council, at 
Fort William, whose every official act must throw 
additional weight into the scales in which are poised 
the happiness and misery of eighty millions of our 
fellow-subjects. 

I hold it to be an indisputable axiom, that, in 
assuming the sovereignty of that empire, this country 
has taken upon itself the fearful responsibility of 
securing to the utmost the present and future welfare 
of its inhabitants; and that this responsibility is 
shared by every individual member of the commu- 
nity. How can we, then, reconcile it to ourselves, 
as men and as Christians, to give ourselves no con- 





established or destroyed, which must have, one way 
or the other, a most important influence, without 
our caring whether that influence be for the better 
Such I take to be the fact with 
reference to practices continually brought under the 
eye of British authority, which are most abhorrent 
to the feelings of a humane mind, and to prevent 
which no adequate attempt has yet been made. I 
refer to the victims offered up at the shrine of Jug- 
gernaut, the Moloch of the east ; to the desertion of 
parents by their offspring, when worn down by age 
and infirmity, and left to terminate a miserable 
existence on the banks of the Ganges, or thrown 
into its waters, or exposed, to be devoured by hyenas 
and jackals; and to the self-immolation of widows, 
under the name of suttecs. I might, indeed, have 
added infanticide ; but this practice, which prevailed 
to such an awful extent, and which was doing so 
much towards desolating one of the finest portions of 
the. globe, has, happily for the credit of the British 
name, and for the interests of humanity, been nearly, 
if not entirely, put an end to, and that by direct and 
positive prohibition. 

My object in these remarks is to second the bene- 
volent endeayour of some of your cotemporaries, who 
have invited the attention of the public to one of the 
most fatally destructive of these practices—the self- 
immolation of Hindoo widows. In furtherance of this 
object, I must beg leave to mention a few facts in il- 
lustration of the nature of this cruel rite. In one in- 
stance, fifteen women were burnt on one funeral pile : 
one of them wished to escape; but her own son, per- 
ceiving this, pushed her into the fire, and the woman, 
to save herself, caught hold of another, and both pe- 
rished. In another instance, ,a fire extending ten or 
twelve yards in length was prepared, and eighteen 
women perished, leaving more than forty children. 
In a third, twenty-eight, and in a fourth thirty- 
seven, all the wives of one man of rank, perished. 
In many cases, the poor victims, having been 
led by the taunts or persuasions of their neigh- 
bours and of the Brahmins to consent, have endea- 
voured to escape from the flames, and have been 
driven back into them, and sometimes by their own 
children. The oldest son commonly lights the fire 
which is to destroy that being which gave him life. 

The wives are of all ages, but often as young as 
thirteen, twelve, or even ten years. They are fre- 

quently, indeed, only betrothed to their husbands, 

and all such contracts of marriage being matters of 
interest, and not of affection, there have been instances 

in which the-betrothed wife has never had any ac- 

quaintance with, and there has been good reason to 

believe has never even seen, her husband. 

Now, Sir, let me select the least atrocious case of 
all these; and, instead of fifteen human beings be- 


a husband, for whom most of them could have had 
no affection ;—instead of the fire being surrounded 
by the children of these widows, and by their in- 
terested relatives, or more gain-seeking priests, who 
employ themselves with long sticks in poking the fire, 
as children here would a bonfire, and in the most 
hideous yellings and huzzaings,—let us imagine only 
one woman, and that a childless one, without pro- 
perty to be eagerly scrambled for by the surviving 
abettors of the crime, deliberately going to commit 
self-murder in the sight of an assembled multitude, 
and by means of the most painful and horrid death 
that can possibly be imagined ;—let me ask, is there 
any one of your readers that would consent to wit- 
ness such an act, or that would not regard every man 
a monster that was accessary to it? 

But whilst most, and I trust every one of your 
readers, would join me in heartily execrating the 
men that had the power, and yet had not the incli- 
nation to prevent such a crime, there are sensible 
and humane men who will reply,—“ We should be 
as anxious as yourself to put a stop to this abomina- 
ble practice; but it is a religious rite, a matter of 
conscience with these deluded beings; and they 
must, therefore, judge for themselves: we can only 
try to dissuade them from it.” To this I reply, the 
question is what is our duty, not what do they con- 
ceive to be theirs; and every man who calls himself 
a Christian, and regards the Bible as the standard of 
his faith and practice, is bound to say, with the voice 
of authority, if he possess that authority, “ Thou shalt 
do no murder :? and we are under as strong an obli- 
gation to prevent murder being committed by the 
hand of a child, or of the victim herself, as by that 
of another person, or under any other circumstances. 
It is our duty, having taken upon ourselves the sove- 
reignty of India, and the obligation thereby of pro- 
moting its happiness, to step in between all such 
parties, and say, “ We respect your religious opinions, 
and all your scruples of conscience ; but you shall not 
take away life ; that shall only be done when the most 
urgent necessity calls for it, and under the highest 
and most solemn judicial sanctions ;’? for “ whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed.” 

Again, some equally benevolent and sensible men 
will be ready to say, “ We agree with you as to the 
expediency of British interference, if that interference 
could be safely exerted.”” Now, Sir, many of the high- 
est authorities, both native and British, assert most 
confidently (as I am prepared to show) that such 
interference could be exercised without the smallest 
hazard, and they are earnestly desirous that it should 
be exercised, But J will not rest merely on opinions. 
It has been demonstrated by many of the highest 
native quthorities, that the Hindoo Shasters do not 








cern about the matter, and allow institutions to be 


ing at once burnt alive with the putrifying body of 
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‘ntroduced by the cupidity of the Brahmins and of, There are three paintings by C. Towne, which may im- 


other interested parties. And were it otherwise,— 
were the practice enjoined in the most explicit man- 
ner by the Hindoo laws, and considered a sacrifice 
demanded by the Deity, and which it would be im- 
pious to withhold, which it is not, even then British 
authority might be exerted safely to prohibit it, for 


case. ‘To say nothing of the practice of infanticide 
having been summarily put down, it is wel! known 
that, by the Hindoo law, the person of the Brahmin 
is held sacred ; he is exempt from all the penalties 
of law,—is considered, in fact, an emanation from 
the Deity, and can do as he list. It was soon seen 
by one of our Governor-Generals, that the necessary 
consequence of such a system must be, that these 
privileged beings would commit every crime with 
impunity ; and such was the fact: the persons of the 
women were indiscriminately violated, and it was 
declared to be an honour conferred on them by the 
Deity; property was possessed by fraud, or by open 
violence, and- it was held as of Divine right; but 
Warren Hastings, with the firmness which every re- 
presentative of the British Government ought inva- 
riably to show where right and wrong are concerned, 
declared that henceforward every Brahmin should be 
as amenable to the laws, and as much exposed to its 
penalties, as the humblest British subject: in illus- 
tration of this new law, a wealthy Brahmin was al- 
most immediately after charged with forgery,—tried, 
condemned, and hanged at Calcutta, in the presence, 
it is supposed, of more than twenty thousand of the 
natives. Here was a bold stroke worthy of the 
British name! Did this excite mutiny or rebellion? 
There has never been a voice raised against it; the 
persons and property of the natives are secure, and 
they are enjoying, in peace, security and happiness, 
the obvious blessings of British protection and Bri- 
tish justice. S. H. 
Liverpool. 
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MANCHESTER EXHIBITION OF PICTURES. 
—_ 


[Continued from our last.) 

Since I wrote my last strictures upon the Exhibition, I 
have again visited it, and many pictures that then ranked 
very low in my opinion, have, by a more minute inves- 
tigation, gained ground in my estimation. 

J. Ralston, of this town, has four paintings in the Ex- 
hibition, all of which indicate the artist to be a man of a 
strong genius. They have a remarkably bold touch. a 

rand conception, and a good and natural finish. The 

est of this artist’s paintings are Sea-shore—A Gale, (98) 

and a View of Barton Mill, (6) both of which possess a 
remarkable {oldness of colour, without the glare that W. 
Linton’s display. : 

Scene at Norwood, near London, (106) by P. Nasmyth, 
is av exquisitely-finished painting ; and, although it pre- 
sents to the eye no bold colouring, yet it draws consider- 
able notice from the chasteness of its finish. But a View 
of Glenshirra, Head of Loch Awe, (118) is the hest —_ 
mien of this artist's abilities. The disppsition of the light 
and shade in this picture is grand, has a noble effect, 
displaying the hand of an able and experienced artist. 

The hanging of the pictures in this drat exhibition is 
by no means judicious; for several emall paintings, which 
evidently s a great deal of merit, are placed so high 
as to nd ow 8 the possibility of a minute investigation: 
consequently their bequties escape the Of visitors, 
whilst the larger paintings are hung parallel with the cyc, 
thus a small Landscape, (108) by J. Botiye, although 
evidently possessing great beauty, is placed almost the 
highest picture in the room, and, therefore, does not com- 
mand that attention which is eo justly its desert. 








' mediately be recognised by the admirers of this artist’s 


productions. The principal of these is, a Landscape and 
Cattle ; (53) there are in it his usual faults and beauties. 
The cattle are painted with a precision certainly not sur- 
passed, and only equalled by one exhibitor ; but the land- 


' scape is certainly inferior to many. The shades, and par- 
os the hills in the back ground, are decidedly too 
| dark. 

it has been successfully exerted in even a still stronger | 


Landscape and Cattle, (132 and 135) by H. Melbourne, 
are two beautiful pictures; the cattle are equal to any that 
I have seen by Towne, but the landscapes are certainly 
superior to that artist’s. 

View of Iropea, in Calabria, (136) by J. H. Illidge, is 
a picture which, with a little more depth and feeling, 
would not have many superiors; but the colour is so light 
and hazy, that the intended effect is completely destroyed. 
The foreground is in good. keeping; but that isnot a suffi- 
cient set-off against the want of boldness in the other parts 
of the picture. 

View of Naples, (153") by the same artist, shares the 
same faults as the painung just enumerated. 

Canal Scene, between Leyden and Haerlem, (38) by J. 
B. Crome, is a good bold picture, oe a grand dis- 
play of colour, without that gorgeousness which is so pro- 
minent in many of its competitors. 

Page, with Fruit, (97) oH R. Edmonstone, is certainly 
a picture of great merit. The innocent simplicity of the 
page is admirable; and the tone and feeling of the whole 
companion is pure and beautiful. 

There is a painting by S. Williamson,— Wreck of the 
Earl Moira Packet, (44) which escaped my notice in my 
last ; but to do justice to the artist I must state, that I 
consider, for grandeur of conception, brilliancy of ex- 
ecution, and depth of feeling, it could not be surpassed by 
any living artist. 

Fisherman on the Coast, (21) by M. Peers, although 
but a small painting, evinces considerable genius, and if I 
augur right from what I have seen of this young artist’s 
abilities, something of consequence may be expected from 
him next year. 

Guildhall Porch, Norwich, (28) by D. Hodgson, is an 


exquisite little painting, with great truth of colouring and 


beauty of design. 

Tabley House, Cheshire, (45) by J. Ward, R.A. I feel 
a diffidence in giving my ideas of this picture, because I 
feel conscious I shall have to combat the opinion of many. 
But I must candidly state, that although the colouring is 
grand, it is as unnatural as any picture I ever saw. 

View of Beaumaris, (61) by J. Parry, is placed so high 
that the visitor cannot form a just opinion of its merits, 

A small picture, Moonlight, (33) by J. P. De Coning, 
although not so brilliant in colour as two moonlight scenes 
by Pether, is, by far, more true to nature. 

“ Cottage Scene, (134) by S. dustin. This is 9 delightful 
composition, in which are blended exquisiteness of colour 
and beauty of conception, and which ranks little inferior 
to any painting, in this style, in the Exhibition. : 

C. Calvert, of this town, has five pictures in the Exhi- 
bition, the best of which, both in colour and execution, is 
Ulswater, (17) although the others display great talent, 
and stamp the artist a man of an extensive and powerful 
genius. 

Manchester. 
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DELUSION OF SIGHT. 

A correspondent writes as follows :—** In one of your 
late numbers, some wag has written an Impromptu on 
Mr. Abernethy’s politeness to a lady patient, in attending 
her to the door. To persons who have not been let into 
the secret, this is a wonderful occurrence ; but as I have, 
I think it ought not to be kept from the world at large 
what occasioned this wonder. If Abernethy in his entrée 
into life had had an amiable instructress, who would have 
initiated him into the etiquette, &c. of a drawing-room, 
he would have been equally as polite as any of the present 
physical tribe, but unfortunately he had not; and while 
others of the medical tribe were studying the Graces, poor 
Abernethy was 4 in his sky parlour studying hard at his 
profession: but there is an old proverb, * never too late to 
mend,’ as the following tale will justify, and which occa- 
sioned the surgeon's sudden exertion of politeness: —A ber- 
nethy was one morning at his breakfast in the back par- 
lour, in his usual style, his breakfast cup by his side, 
sitting on one chair and having his legs up on another, 
reading a very learned and luminous publication * On the 
Retina of the Eye,’ when happening to turn his head 
round, he saw in the middle of the room an elderly well- 











dressed lady. The servant not having announced a visi 
tor, Abernethy stared at her, and then said, * What the 
devil do you want, Ma’am ?” The lady made no ly, but 
made a curtsey.—Doctor: ‘What the devil ‘als you, 
Ma’am, can’t you speak—have you lost your tongue ? 
reply, but another elegant curtsey. The doctor stared 
again, and petting up in a passion, said, * Damn it, Ma. 
dam, why the hell do’nt you speak ?” The lady then re. 
tired towards the door, made another elegant but 
curtsey, and then vanished. The doctor was at a lit. 
tle posed ; but, in a few moments recollected his failing, 
and found that it was nothing more than a ‘ delusion of 
sight, owing to the errors of action, or inactivity of a part 
of the retina.’ But mark the result: the next morni 
came a rap at the door, and into the room was ushered a 
lady, in every way the counterpart of the phantom he had 
seen the morning before. After having heard the’ ease, 
wrote the prescription, and pocketed the fee, he recollected 
the hint given him the preceding morn by her phantom 
ladyship, and he had sense enough to take it ; for on the 
lady’s departure he waited on her to the door, and making 
her a polite bow, wished her a good morning. As he has 
taken his first lesson so well, who knows but what, after a 
little time, he may become one of the most polite men in 
the kingdom? Therefore, I trust there will be no more 
absts upon John Abernethy the surgeon’s ¢ politeness,’ =» 
taminer. 





CORNISH MINES, 
—— 

At a time like the present, when the public attention is 
fixed upon such stupendous undertakings as tunnels under 
the Thames and Mersey, the following extract cannot fail 
to be interesting. It is transcribed from the Selector, or 
Cornish Magazine: i 

‘* Tin Mine.--On the shore, about half a mile towards 
the old fishing village of Newlyn, is the spot where a tin 
mine was worked under the bed of the sea; its name was 
the Wherry Mine, and as its history. exhibits. the ingenuity 
and adventurous spirit of Cornishmen, it wil) please the 
reader. This mine was first attempted to be worked about 


A. D. 1700, when, at low water, there being some appeai-- 


ance of metal, a shaft was sunk some way in the rock ; but 
the difficulty of excluding the water caused its abandon. 
ment. However, about 1778, a common miner of Breage 
boldly ee again, and with a very small pittance, s 
good head and hard work, pursued his plan. His diffi. 
culties. were, indeed, great—the distance of the rock from 
the dry beach at high water above 100 fathoms. At first, 
work could only be done at low water; and at high spring 
tides, nineteen fect of water was above the rock. In 
winter, the heavy waves prevented all operations. After 
three years, a pump was fixed in an upright square 
wooden tunnel or shaft, twenty feet high, cemented to the 
rock, and reaching above the tide; then machinery came 
into action. Thus, with great perseverance, the ore was 
raised, and proved so rich that profit crowned the endea 
vour, and gave the reputation to this mine of a valuable 
adventure, and added courage to those who had assisted 
with money the genius of the old miner. 

“In 1791, Wheal Wherry was worked about five fathoms 
deep, with eighteen feet breadth of working. Such suc- 
cess, and great indications of metal, made the work pro- 
ceed briskly, as much as the tides and lost time of winter 
would allow ; and in the summer of 1792 it was.said that 
£3,000 worth of tin was obtained from this extraordinary 
wine. Then was a steam-engine erected on the shore, 
with a wooden stage or causeway, »bove high water, to the 
rock, on which the working rods «cre conducted to the 
one pump, and this biidge served wo convey the sacks 
of ore. 

** Imagine (says Dr. Maton) the descent into a mine 
through the sea!—the miners working seventeen fathoms 
below the waves, the rod of the steam-engine on shore, 
120 fathoms in length, the water always draining dang 
in every part, and the roaring of the sea continually 
heard! Those scientific gentlemen, J. Hawkins, Esq., 
and D. Gilbert, Esq., valuable members of the Geological 
Society, have ably written on this mine; the former 
concludes thus:—*In this manner the mine was cof* 
ducted, and ore to the amount of £70,000 was raised 
from it. The treasures were not exhausted at its closes 
which occurred in the year 1798, and the conclusion was 
as romantic as its commencement. An American vessel 
in Gwavas Lake broke from its anchorage, and striking 
against the stage, demolished the machinery, and thus 
put an end to the adventure, which both in ingenuity 
and success was probably never equalled in any country.’ 

** The adventurers were awed by the expense of repair, 
with the perpetual danger ‘and tbe 80 all was removed, 
and no trace at this time is visible.” 
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THE SWISS ALP-HORN. 
i 
* (From Travels in the Berner-Oberland, by Professor Wyss.) 


[FROM THE HARMONICON.] 

Various incorrect accounts having been given of that 
curious and very ancient instrument, the Swiss Alp-horn, 
I have been induced to make some researches respecting 
it, which may not prove without interest to the musical 


The first mention we find made of the Alp-horn is by 
Conrad Gessner, in his ** Account of Mount Pilate,” pub- 
lished in 1555. He speaks of having seen an instrument 
of this species, of the extraordinary length of eleven feet. 
He discovers, or thinks he discovers, a resemblance 
between it and the kind of pastoral crook borne by the 
Roman augurs of old, which, according to Aulus Gellius, 
was curved at the lower end. He describes the Alp-horn 
of his time as being perforated the whole length, and as 
terminating in a funnel similar to that of the trumpet. 
He tells us:that, in the fourteenth century, it was em- 
ployed by the inhabitants of Entlibuch and Unterwalden 
as a speaking-trumpet, by means of which an announce- 
ment was made from village to village of the appearance 
of an enemy. 

It is much to be regretted that this national instrument 
should have fallen so generally into disuse, particularly 
in the mountainous districts, where it must have tended to 
soothe the rugged life of the goatherd, and cheer him in 
his solitary wanderings. It is now very rarely indeed to 
be met with: after all our anxious seeking, I found but 
three occasions of hearing it: on the borders of Lake 
Brienzer, in Walkringer, and at the foot of Mount 
Hacken, in the neighbourhood of Schwyss. In the latter 
place I heard it to great advantage, and had an opportunity 
of leisurely examining the instrument, which was from 
four to five feet in length. It was made of the root of the 
fir-tree, of moderate thickness, and curved at the lower 
end. The mode of constructing it, as I learned from the 
maker himeelf, is as follows:—the root is cut into two 
equal parts lengthways, which are hollowed out and per- 
forated at the proper intervals; they are then bound 
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together with the fine inner bark of the same tree, and the 
seams made air-tight with wax. 
But in order to enable the reader to form an adequate 
idea of the peculiar character and construction of this sin- 
gular instrument, I cannot do better than quote the words 
of the judicious Huber.—*‘‘ The Alp-horn,” he observes, 
‘*is one of those instruments which cannot fail te produce 
a striking effect, when heard from a proper distance: its 
tone then becomes softened; every degree of harshness 
is subdued, and one might fancy it the oboe or clarinet. 
It is intoned from the upper end, and is not furnished 
with any mouth-piece. It usually consists of two parts; 
the upper is composed of the root of a young fir, usually 
about five feet in length, and increasing in size to the 
lower end. This is cut lengthways into two parts, which 
are hollowed out by burning. To the lower end of this is 
screwed the second part, which is formed from a piece of 
curved fir, also hollowed out by burning, of about a foot 
and a half in length. The opening of the lower orifice is 
from two inches to two and a half in width, while the one 
at the upper end is not more than three-quarters of an 
inch. A difference is, however, found to prevail in this 
part of the instrument; I have seen specimens of the Alp- 
horn, the lower end of which is from three to five inches, 
or even more in breadth, while the opening of the mouth- 
piece did not exceed an inch and a half, or was even 
smaller.” 
The general effect of the tone of the Alp-horn approxi- 
mates to that of the trumpet when muffled ; but the upper 
tones are more sharp and piercing. From the rude and 
imperfect manner in which these instruments are con- 
structed, it is difficult to find two, the tones of which will 
accord with each other. On applying a mouth-piece to it, 
I found that the tone was rendered more round and agree- 
able, at least when heard near. But I must acknowledge 


peculiarly wild and pastoral character. 

The compass of the Alp-horn may be compared to that 
of the trumpet. On the latter instrument, as well as on 
the horn, the upper F is imperfect, as well as the F sharp, 
the first being too high, and the second too lows hence, 
in the greater part of the Ranz des Vaches, the notes 





marked with a cross (-{-) in the following passage, 
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which should properly be F’, are heard as F sharp, a tone 
which has,. naturally enough, found its way into the airs 
themselves. But even this irregular tone, this F sharp 
rather than F, possesses a sweet and indescribable charm 
to the ear of the goatherd, and, on this particular instru- 
tment, will not appear disagreeable even to the most fas- 
tidious, while on the horn it would prove in the highest 
degree offensive. Upon questioning an intelligent moun- 
taineer, relative to the addition of the mouth-piece, he 











acknowledged that the tone produced was purer, but 
still it did not please him like the other. He took the in- 
strument, preluded upon it for some moments, and con- 
cluded by candidly avowing that, with all its imperfection, 
he found the old tone by far the most agreeable to his ear; 
for instance, in the following passage of a favourite Ranz 
de Vache, he found the F sharp far more soothing and 
expressive than the proposed emendation : 


(Q) (a) 


that, with this addition, the instrument lost much of its | ‘ 


NEW PATENTS. 

To James Whitaker, of Wardale, near Rochdale, for 
improvements in machinery for pressing cardings from 
woollen or carding engines, and for drawing, stubbing, 
and spinning wool and cotton.—Dated the 24th of April, 
1827.—2 months allowed to enrol specification. 

To Carlo Glugo, of Lyons, now residing in Fenchurch- 
street, loom, &c. manufacturer, for improvments in weav- 
ee »—24th of April.—6 months. 

‘o M. W. Lawrence, of Leman-street, Goodman's 
Fields, for improvement in refining sugar.—28th of April. 
—6 months. 

To J. A. Berrollas, of Great Waterloo-street, Lambeth, 
for a detached alarum watch.—28th April.—2 months. 

To R. Daws, of Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, for 
improvements on chairs or machines calculated to increase 
ease and comfort.—28th of April.—6 months. 

To T. Bradenback, of Birmingham, for improvements 
in bedsteads.—28th of April.—6 months. . 

To B. Somers, of Langford, Somerset, M.D. for his 
improvements in furnaces for smelting.—28th of April.— 
6 months. 

To W. Lockyer, of Bath, for his improvement in the 
manufacture of brushes, and materials applicable thereto. 
—28th of April.—6 months. 

To H. Knight, of Birmingham, for a machine for as- 
certaining the attendance to duty of any watchman, work- 
man, or other person ; also applicable to other purposes.— 
28th of April.—6 months. 

To John M‘Curdy, Esq. of Cecil-street, Strand, for 
improvements, communicated from abroad, in the rectifi- 
cation of spirits.—28th of April.—6 months. 

To J. Browne, and W. D. Champion, of Bridgewater, 
Somerset, for a composition or substance which may be 
moulded into bricks, or blocks for building, and also made 
— for ornamental architecture.—5th of May.—2 
months. 

To D. Bentley, of Eccles, Lancashire, for an improved 
carriege-wheel.—8th of May.—6 months. 

To T. P. Coggin, of Wadworth, near Doncaster, for a 
new or improved machine for the dibbling of grain.—19th 






































of May.—2 months. 
Tide Table. 
Days. Morn.|Bven.|Height.| Festivals, &c. 

‘h. m.jh. m./ft. in 
Tuesday --12, 0 37;1 219 6 
Wednesdayl3, 1 27/1 51/18 8 
Thursday..14 2 16) 2 41117 4 
Friday -:..15 3 6/3 3315 10 Trinity Term begins. 
Saturday--16 4 1] 4 8114 6 Moon’s last quarter. 
unday->-. 6 0 5 3413 3 FirstSundayafter Trinity. 
Monday --18 6 9 6 4612 7, (St. Alban. 
Tuesday --19 7 21 7 6612 &/ 
———— EEE 

METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 

[From the Liverpool Courier.} 

* 7 ) Ray OTE TOY a oo 
well i Oe eee 
noon. Night. | morning ring Day.) at noon. Boon. 

M 
30. 29 69| 56 0} 60 O| 66 O Ss. Cloudy. 
31 29 39| 52 0} 60 O| 65 O| S.W. |Stormy. 
June 
1 |29 50| 55 O| 57 O| 68 O|W.N.W.|Fair. 
2 129 46| 53 O| 56 0| 60 O W.  /Rain 
3 |29 63) 50 O| 55 O} 62 O|N.N.W.|Fair. 
4 |29 73) 50 0} 55 0} 60 O|W.N.W.)Fair. 
5 {29 49] 48 O} 53 O| 61 O} S.W. (Fair. 

















REMARKS FOR MAY. 
Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29.58; mean 
temperature—extreme during night, 49.25; eight, a.m. 
543 noon, 58.23; extreme during day, 61.3; general mean, 
55.183 prevailing winds, westerly. The mean of atmo-~ 
spherical pressure of this month is the lowest that has been 
recorded for seventeen months past; and we here find a 
strong proof of the accuracy of the barometer by the great 
quantity of rain that has fallen, agreeable to the action of 
that instrument, the mean temperature of the month ex- 
ceeds, by 10 degrees, that of May, 1826. We could not 
possibly have more favourable prognostications for an 
abundant harvest. As a contrast to the favourable ap- 
pearances of the past month, I here append my observa. 
tions for May, 1826:——"* Mean atmospherical pressure, 
29.92; mean temperature, 45. The commencement of 
this month cold; but from the 9th to the end of the month 
mild and seasonable. I find rain recorded at noon but 





once throughout this month: the atmospherical pressure 
fully corresponded with the weather experiencid.” 
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LINES. 
a 
“ Maids, matrons, 
Nay, the very secrets of the grave 
The viperous slander enters.” —Shakspeare. 


Out from Pandora’s opened casket flew 

A figure gaunt, and hideous to view : 

The Weird Sisters eyed the goblin o’er, 

And vow'd they ne’er such horror felt before. 
It was a monster of such fearful shape, 

The very Furies struggled to escape ; 

A combination of such loathsome form 

Ne’er posted yet on whirlwind, or the storm! 
The Charities, aghast, their faces veil’d, : 
K’en stern-eyed Fottitude, desponding, failed, 
Cow'd by that elfin shape of grim affright, 
That burst upon the quick-recoiling sight, 

In fouler gaise than ever yet had trod 

From realm profane, humanity’s abode ; 

Her eye, chameleon like, of changing hue, 
All meanings whispered, save alone the true 5 
Her tongue, in languages supremely versed, 
The blackening tale exultingly rehearsed ; 
And young and old, the witty, and the fool— 
All felt the iron of her lawless rule ; 

Nor less her scorpion lash, destroying, shared 
The good and great, ignoble, or revered $ 

Till to its centre pierced, the shrinking earth 
The gods implored to crush the impious birth, 
Yet sought, if haply on her annals placed, 
Fame had the who, and whence, recording traced ; 
And when beheld, in characters ef flame, 
Stamp’d on her scroll the record, dark, of shame: 
The Charities subdued, to Heaven flew, _ 
For Scandal, withering Scandal, met their view ! 
Triumphant Mischief saw with loud acclaim, 
And Pity, weeping, shivered at the name! 


Liverpool. G. 








THE DEPARTURE. 
—_— 


Farewell awhile, oh, fare thee well my mother ! 
My way must now be o'er the pathless main; 
Nay, calm thy gs. and oh, that deep sigh smother ; 
1 leave thee, but we meet to part again : 
Or, should we not, above there is a dwelling, 
A lovely one, from pain of parting free, 
Where songs of sacred joy are ever swelling, 
There let us hope our meeting-place will be : 
So that if here we part, yes, part for ever, 
We there in bliss may dwell, no more to sever. 


And now I bid adieu to thee, my father ; 
To thee, in sorrow, now I bid farewell ; 
And oh! the tear-drops in my eyes will gather, 
And sighs of anguish will my bosom swell : 
M y dearest father, in my heart I°ll cherish 
The well-meant counsel thou dost fondly give, 
And till this throbbing, aching bosom perish, 
Shall thy true preccpts in my memory live. 
Nor think thou, though I[ be a distant ranger, 
To love for thee I e’er can be a stranger. 


Oh, now farewell to thee, my gentle maiden, 
And though the latest, ~ of all most dear ; 
And now my breast with bitter woe o'erladen, 
In vain I strive to stay the starting tear ! 
Adieu, sweet love! my heart is almost broken, 
I must not, dare not, cannot longer stay ; 
Take thou this jewel, keep it as a token 
Of him who o'er the billows speeds his way : 
A parting kiss! farewell to home and beauty, 
I fain would stay, but must obey thee, duty. 


Manehester. J. BOLTON. 


TO THE EDITOR. ‘ 

Sirn,—The inclosed’ Masonic Song was put into my 
hands by the stewards of a:dinner given by the Friendly 
Lodge in this city, at which I had the honour to be pre- 
sent. The author, Mr. Delgado, is an officer high in | 
rank in our Provincial Grand Lodge. If you bea brother, 
as I have some reason to suppose you are, perhaps you 
will do me the favour of suffering the song to appear in the 
pages of that excellent publication the Kaleidoscope. It 
contains some very good points and neat masonic allusions, 
and it will confer a gratification on many of your readers 
in this Island. Yours, &c. > 

A LOVER OF FREE MASONRY. 
Kingston, Jamaica, February 15, 1827. 


SONG, 
BY BROTHER M. DELGADO, PAST-MASTER OF THE FRIENDLY LODGE 
i 
Tuns— Run, Neighbours run, all London is Quadrilling it.” 





Sure such a Lodge was never like the Friendly’s known, 
In friendship, love, and jollity, their hearts abound, 
For splendour, fame, masonic name, there’s none like them 
I'm sure you’llown, 
For masonry and charity, they're all renown’d. 
Our Masters always in the east—our Wardens in the south 
and west, 
Bothready to obey command, to find us work, and give us rest; 
With one accord, we obey the word, by signal all of us prepare, 
For day and night, tis our delight, to always act upon the 
square. 
Sure such a Lodge, &c. 
Our Royal Art, we will impart, to those of worth and virtue 
bright, 
If they prove fit, we will admit them to be free; 
And when prepared, each motion squar’d, we'll bring the 
candidate to light. 
Our emblems, signs, our rules and lines, he'll wond’ring see. 
We give a light, so pure and bright, it proves the work we 
trace on, 
And clearly show, if you would know, what’tis to bea mason; 
For in this school, we work by rule, and always are contented, 
By masonry, in unity, we always are cemented. 
Sure such a Lodge, &c. 
Three pillars sure, firm and secure, the wisdom of our art 
proclaim ; 
By strength they’re fram’d, for beauty fam’d, they prove 
our art: 
By these we strive, and eer contrive, to support and adorn our 
name; 





For masonry, sublimely free, their names impart: 


and kind, 

Our mite to spare, our fortune share, with brethren whom we 
worthy find. 

Our upright band, go hand in hand, our charity shall never 
end. 

In hearts so pure, a mason’s sure to always find a hearty 
friend. 

Sure such a Lodge, &c. 


But more than all, we've great and small, bright beauteous 
lights in number, Three; 
With Bible, Square, and Compass rare, so just and true, 
What silence reigns, whilst he explains, the mysteries of each 


degree, 
And doth impart, our secret art, to whom ’tis due. 
Our fame shall rise, unto the skies, our heart shall never be 
revealed, 
With studious care, our secrets are, to all but masons’ eyes 
concealed ; 
Our heart doth shine, with truth divine, Freemasons cannot 


go astray, 
For these great lights, conjointly shine, to point us out the 
proper way. 
Sure such a Lodge, &c. 
When Lodge is clos'd from work repos'd, we cheerfully our 
friends invite 
Convivially and joyfully our hours to pass. 
With welcome greet the friends we meet, and happily we pass 
the night. 
In mirth abound, push gaily round the sparkling glass, 
We all unite, in pure delight, to toast our King and Master 
Grand ; 
To Crarn® we'll drink, and never shrink, as long as we can 
sit or stand. 
Then Whilst we live, this toast we'll give, whilst from our 
glass we'll never dodge— 


Friendly Lodge.” ; 
Sure such a Lodge, &c. 


They prove that we, by masonry, are taught to be both just | 4 


** Here's Masony—all round the globe—the Members of the 6 


LIVERPOOL FLORAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
—<=>_—_ 


The first meeting of the Liverpool Floral and Horti. 
cultural Society was held on Munday, 28th ult.,in the York 
Hotel, Williamson-square. The exhibition (the first of 
the kind that ever took place in Liverpool) afforded the 
highest gratification to the numerous and respectable com. 
pany. There was a fine and extensive display of tulips, 
together with many rare stove and greenhouse plants, 
Two leaves of the sable Blackburnia, (the great palm,) 
with the fruit and bloom, from the garden of Mr. By 
burne, M.P., and presented to the Society by his lady, 

were much admired. The show-room was tastefully deco. 
rated with flowers and shrubs, and had a fine appearance, 
The patronage which the Society has met with, is, cer. 
tainly, most encouraging: but in order to secure its per. 
manence, it must offer premiums to the successful com. 
petitors, and this can be done only by the support of the 
more opulent lovers of botany and horticulture, which, 

when we consider the delightfully-pleasing study it is in- 
tended to foster and encourage, we cannot, for a moment, 
suppose will be withheld. 


PRIZES, 
FOR THE BEST PAN OF 8IX TULIPS, ONE OF EACH GLASS, A 
SILVER CUP, VALUE FIVE GUINEAS, GAINED BY MR. THAC- 
KERAY, OF MANCHESTER, WITH THE FOLLOWING? 








Feathered Bizard .-..-.+.+.eesseceseces Trafalgar. 
Flamed Bizard.......e.sessccccccecce .Bentie Fra ppante. 
Feathered Byblomen - . te Primo. 


Flamed Byblomen.. - 


. e 
-»-Incom . 
Feathered Rose - parable. 


-+-Hero of the Nile. 


Flamed Rose «+--+. eecececececesecsece Rose Unique. 
SECOND BEST PAN, MR. WHALLEY. 

Feathered Bizard ....-.--.ssecseseeeess Duc d’ Savoy. 

Flamed Bizard «.--crccccccssecccccceee Albion. 

Feathered Byblomep -.:.-++++....00++ Baguete Primo, 

Flamed — POeveererereyirrry) «+--Alexander us. 

Feathered Rose --.--++++++esseeeee +++++Hero of the Nile. 
Tamed ROSE «eee ceeecesecccccrccccecs Triumph Royal. 

FEATHERED BIZARD. ‘ 
1. Due d’ Savoy -+++.-esssecessceceeeees Mr. Bruce. 
2. Trafalgar bap deby webb bedeeeesouéeee sen Mr. Appleton. 






--»Mr. Appleton. 















eopecece ---Mr. Whalley. 
5. Dauphin @’ France -«--..--.....-s00- Mr. Bruce. 
6. Unknown .--..--- seeee Mr. 5 
FEATHERED BYBLOMEN. 
1. Baguete Primo --.-.+-++++sesseeeeee+MP, Thackeray. 
2. Baenfait «----+eseceee Oe ce eeeeccccece Mr. Bruce. 
3. Maitre par Tout «.-.-+-.++seee.e000.Mr, Appleton. 
4. Neat and Clean. .--sercessees Ccccccce Mr. Harnson. 
5. Washington «.---s+ceseeecoccecceooeME, Bruce, 
6. Ambassador d’Holland -..-..........Mr. Thackeray, 
FEATHERED ROSE OR CHERRY. 

1. Wallworth .. ..-+.++-see+.+eeceveeeeMr, Powell. 
2. Count de Virginnes Mr. Pow 
3. Hero of the Nile --Mr. Appleton. 

. Duc de Bronti r. Appleton. 
5. Doolittle ..... r. Bruce. 
6. Triumph Royal -Mr. Thackeray. 
npr ss davees FLAMED rome 

" passe ONCIQUE «+++ coer e % 
2. Grand Cairo «--cceeessecscccccccecs ‘Mn {ppleton 
3. Abercrombie -....-++.+-+ oo eeeeerees Mr. Thackeray. 


4 Unknown seeeeecevececssovoosesecee ME, Powell. 













5. APONlO oeecccccccccescccscesenseevves r. Gandy. 
= FLAMED ornnayes.. a 

e teerececvens Oeeseecere eecceee oo Mr. 4 
2. Sable Rex.....- . Mr. Thackeray 
3. Rio de Siam...-.. Mr. Powell. | — 
4. Transparent Noir Mr. Harrison. 
5. Unknown, ile 006000003000 se0ees s ooo Mr. Orritt. 
Ee FLANNEL ROSE OR oa. 

eo FROS@ UNIGQUC<:-eereeeececces er eeseces Ir. 
2. Triumph Royal ..----++.-+sseeeeess Mr. sppern. 
B. ROS@ Vesta-.-cerscecccccccrccccccces Mr. Powell. 
4. Turner’s Lord Hill.-----............Mr, Pyke. 
5. Rose Desire ........2..sssseeeeeeece Mr. Thackeray. 
1. Crinum Scabrum ieee Mi 

.- Crinum Scabrum ........+.........) S 
é erie ga p cole sececesiotioce Mrs. — 
3. Ixora Coccinea........ nesoashoaeien Mr. 
4. Bletia Altum.........ccccsccvevesecs Mr Pte 
5. Amaryllis Johnsonia... iJ 
6. Begonia Speciosa. . Heyworth, 
», demenithilie: th = OUSE PRIZES 

« Calceolar: orymbosa..---..... --Mrs. 
2. Fuschia Gracilis ......... --Mrs. Edward Sraek 






3. Lasiopetalum Solanaceum .-. 


«Mi 
4. Schyzanthus Pinnatus..... be Waterhouse. 


++++Mr. Bannerman. 


5. Epacris Grandiflora -.......-...-...Miss Waterho 
6. Acacia Alata « -+---esseeececeeereres Mr. Bannerman, : 
5 diillla Relhiaee HERBACEOUS ener 
« Lychnis Fulgens ......-essecccessees rs. Ed 4 
2. Onosma Echioides «...--++.+++-++++6: Mr. Whalley. —_ 
Be Iris Sussiana ---++++-eeeeeeeeeee sees Mr. C. Foster. 
4. Linaria Alpina...........+0.+ oodonuy Mr. Mather, 
5. Astragalus Mountanus..............Mr. Bannerman. 
PELARGONIU 
1. Macranthomn ........ccccsccscccceces Mr. Bannerman. 


2. Spectabile Purpureum 
3. Supreme .......... ° 
4. Unknown ..... 

5. Prince Leopold. 


-Mrs. Dyson. 
r. Bannerman, 
- Mr. Whalley, 
-Mr. Whalley. 













® Sir M. B. Clare, the Provincial Grand Master. 


. Daveyanum ............ occne +.» Mrs. Ed ° 
: BASKETS OF CUT FLOWERS. a 
a} cneveece one deeseerionosgn sevescveeees Mr. Whalley. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
—— 

To many of our readers it may appear somewhat singular 
that we should be indebted to the North American Review 
for the first specimen of Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, 
which is not yet published in Great Britain. Thecircum- 
stance is, however, easily explained. English publications 
(especially those of any note) are sefit over to the United 
States, for republication, in portions, sometimes sheet by 
sheet. The English publishers seldom put iforth any ex- 
tracts untilhe work is complete, or on the eve of being 
publicly announced. The foreign publishers feel less de- 
licacy in this respect ; and it is to this:cause, we presume, 
that the extracts we are about to present to our readers 
have become public.—Edit. Kal. 

—_- 
THE ATTACK UPON VERSAILLES IN 1789. 





[From the North American Review, and since copied from 
the Literary Gazette, with the following note :—‘‘ Though in- 
debted for ‘this interesting extract to a North American Re- 
view, we can vouch for its accuracy.”] 

The town of Versailles owed its splendour and wealth 
entirely to its being the royal residence, yet abounded with 
a po dation ‘singularly ill-disposed towards the king and 
royal family. e national guards of the place, amount- 
ing'to’some thousands, were animated ‘by the same ‘feel- 
ings. There were only about four hundred.gardes de corps, 
or life-guards, upon whom reliance could be placed for the 
defence of the royal family, in case of any popular tumult 
either in Versailles itself, or directed thither from Paris. 
These'troops. consisted of gentlemen of trust and confi- 
dence; but‘their numbers were few in proportion to the 
extent-of the palace, and their quality rendered them ob- 
noxious to the people as.armed aristocrats. 

jirds 


About two.t of their number, to avoid suspicion 
and gain confidence, had been removed to Rombouillets. 
In * circamstances, the grenadiers of ‘the French 


guards, so lately in ‘arms against the royal authority, with 
an inconsistency not unnatural to men of their profession, 
took it into their heads to become zealous for the recovery 
of the posts which they had formerly occupied around the 
king’s person, and threatened, openly, to march to Ver- 
sailles to take possession of the routine of duty at the pa- 
lacewa privilege which they‘considered as their due, not- 
withstanding that they had deserted their: posts against the 
king’s. command, and were now about to resume them 
contrary to his consent. .The regiment of Flanders was 
brought up ‘to Versailles, to prevent a movement fraught 
with so much danger tothe royal family. The presence 
of this had been required by the municipality, and 
the measure had been acquiesced in by the assembly, 
though not without some expressive indications of sus- 
iCciOn. 

4 The'regiment of Flanders arrived accordingly, and the 

wdes de corps, accotding ‘to a custom universal in the 
French garrisons, invited the officers to an entertainment, 
at which the officers of the Swiss guards, and those of the 
national guards of Versailles were also guests. The ill- 
omened feast was given in the opera-hall of the palace, 
almost within hearing of the sovercigns; the healths of 
the royal family weredrunk with the enthusiasm naturally 
inspired by the situation. The king and queen impru- 
dently agreed to visit the scene of festivity, carrying with 
them the in. Their presence raised the spirits of 
the company, already excited by wine and music, to the 
Pighest itch : royalist tunes were played ; the white cock- 

e distributed by the ladies who attended the queen was 
mounted with enthusiasm ; and, itis said, that the nation 
was trodden under foot. ‘ 

If we consider the cause of this wild scene, it seems na- 
tural enough that the queen, timid asa woman, anxious 
as a wife and a mother, might, in order to propitiate the 
favour of men who were summoned expressly to be the 

ard of the royal family, incautiously have had recourse to 

imitate, in a slight degree, and towards one regiment, the 
arts of conciliation, which, in a’‘much grosser shape, had 
been used by the popular party to shake the fidelity of the 
whole army. But it is impossible to conceive that the 
king or ministers could have hoped, by the transitory and 
drunken ‘flash of enthusiasm elicited from a few hundred 
men during acarousal, to commence the counter-revolution, 
which they dared not attempt when they had.at their com- 
mand thirty thousand troops, under an experienced gencral. 





But as no false step among the royalists remained un- 
imprgved by their adversaries, the military feast of Ver- 
sailles was presented to the people of Paris under a light 
very different from that in which it must be viewed by 
posterity. The jacobins were the first to sound the alarm 
through all their clubs and societies, and the hundreds of 
hundreds of popular orators, whom they had at their com- 
mand, excited the citizens by descriptions of the most 
dreadful plots, fraught with massacres and proscriptions. 
Every effort had already been used to heat the popular 
mind against the king and queen, whom, in allusion to the 
obnoxious power granted to them by the law, they had of 
late learned to curse and insult under the names of Mon- 
sieur and Madame Veto. The king had recently delayed 
yielding his sanction to the declarations of the rights of 
man, until the constitution was complete. This had been 
severely censured by the assembly, who spoke of sending 
a deputation to extort his consent to these declarations, 
before presenting him withthe practical results which they 
intended‘to bottom on'them. A dreadful scarcity, amount. 
ing nearly to a famine, rendered the populace even more 
accessible than usual to desperate councils. The feasts, 
amid which the aristocrats were represented as devising 
their plots, seemed an insult on the public misery. When 
the minds of the lower orders were thus prejudiced, it was 
no difficult matter to‘produce an insurrection. — 

That of the 5th October, 1789, was of a singular de- 
scription, the insurgents being chiefly of the female sex.— 
The market-women, dames aux hailes, as they are called, 
half unsexed by the masculine nature of their employ- 
ments, and entirely so by the ferocity of their manners, 
had figured early in the revolution. With these were al- 
lied and associated most of the worthless and barbarous of 
their own sex, such dis specimens of humanity as 
serve but to show in whata degraded state it may be found 
to.exist. Females of this description began to assemble 
early in the morning in large groups, with the cries of 
‘* bread,” which so easily rouse a starving metropolis.— 
There were observed amongst them many men disguised 
as women, and they compelled all the females they met to 

along with them. They marched to the hotel de Ville, 
roke boldly through several squadrons of the national 
guards, who were drawn up in front of that building for 
Its defence, and were with difficulty dissuaded from burn- 
ing the records it contained. They next seized a maga- 
zine of arms, with three or four pieces of cannon, and 
were joined by a miscellaneous.rabble, armed with pikes, 
scythes, and.similar instruments, who called themselves 
the conquerors of ‘the Bastile. The still-increasing multi- 
tude re-echoed the cry of “Bread! bread!—To Versailles! 
to Versailles !” ; 

The national guard were now called out in force, but 
speedily showed their officers that they too were infected 
with the humour of the times, and as much indisposed to 
subordination as the mob,—to disperse which they were 
summoned. La Fayette put himself at their head, not to 
give -his own, but to receive their orders. They refused to 
act against women, who, they said, were starving; and, 
in their turn, demanded to be led to Versailles, to de- 
throne (such was their Janguage) ‘*the king, who was a 
driveller, and place the crown on the head of his son.”— 
La Fayette hesitated, inpiored, explained ; but he had as 
yet to learn the situation of a revolutionary general. ‘* Is 
it not strange,”’ said one of .his soldiers, who seemed to 
quite understand the military relation of officer and private 
on such an occasion, ‘* Is it not strange that La Fayette 
pretends to command the people, when it is his part to re- 
ceive orders from them ?” 

Soon afterwards an order arrived from the Assembly of 
the Commune of Paris, enjoining the commandant’s march, 
upon his own report, that it was impossible to withstand 
the will of the people. He marched, accordingly, in good 
order, and at the head of a large force of the national 
guard, about four or five hours after the departure of the 
mob, who, while he waited in a state of indecision, were 
already far on their way to Versailles. 

It does not appear that the king or his ministers had any 
information of these hostile movements. Assuredly there 
could not have been a royalist in Paris willing to hazard a 
horse cra groom to carry such intelligence, where the 
knowledge of it must have been so important. The lead- 
ing members of the Assembly, assembled at Versailles, 
were better informed. ‘: These gentlemen,” said Bar- 
bantanne, looking at the part of the hall where the nobles 
and-clergy usually sat, ** wish more light—they shall have 
lanterns, they may rely upon it.” Mirabeau went behind 
the chair of Mounier, the president, ** Paris is marchin 
upon us,” he said. ‘* I know not what you mean,” sai 

ounier. ‘* Believe me or not, all Paris is marching upon 
us dissolve the sitting.” ‘* I never hurry the delibera- 
tions,” said Mounier. ‘* Then feign illness,” said Mira- 
beau; ‘* go to the palace, tell them what 1 say, and give 


| me for authority. But there is not a minute to lose, Paris 
| marches upon us.” ** So much the better,’”? answered 
| Mounier ; ** we will be a republic the sooner.” Mounier 
must be supposed to speak ironically, and in allusion not 
| to his own opinions, but to Mirabeau's revolutionary tenets. 
Another account of this singular conversation states his 
answers to have been, ‘* All the better. If the mob kill 
all of us, remark, I say add of us, it will be the better for 
the country.” 

Shortly after this singular dialogue, occasioned, proba- 
bly, by a sudden movement, in which Mirabeau showed 
the aristocratic feelings from which he never could shake 
himself free,—the female battalion, together with their 
masculine allies, continued their march uninterruptedly, 
and entered Versailles in the afternoon, singing patriotic 
airs, intermingled with blasphemous obscenities and the 
most furious threats against the queen. Their first visit 
was to the National Assembly, where the beating of drums, 
shouts, shrieks, and a hundred confused sounds, inter- 
meee the deliberations. A man called Mailliard, bran- 
dishing a sword in his hand, and supported by a woman 
holding a long pole, to which was attached a tambour de 
basque, commenced an harangue in the name of the so- 
vereign people. He announced that they wanted bread ; 
that they were convinced the ministers were traitors ; that 
the arm of the people was uplifted, and about to strike; 
with much to the same purpose, in the exaggerated elo- 
quence of the period. The same sentiments were echoed 
by his followers, mingled with the bitterest threats, against 
the queen in particular, that fury could contrive, expressed 
in language of the most energetic brutality. 

The Amazons then crowded into the Assembly, mixed 
themselves with the members, occupied the seat of the 
president, of the secretaries, produced or procured victuals 
and wine, drank, sung, swore, scolded, screamed, abused 
some of the members, and loaded others with their loath- 
some caresses. 

A deputation of these mad women, at last, sent to St. 
Priest, the minister, a determined royalist, who received 
them sternly, and replied to their demand of bread— 
** When ene had but one king you never wanted bread ; 
you now have twelve hundred—go ask it of them.” The 
were introduced to the king, however, and were so muc 
struck with the kind interest which he took in the state of 
Paris, that their hearts relented in his favour, and the de- 
puties returned to their constituents, shouting Vive le Roi ! 
_ Had the tempest depended on the mere popular breeze, 
it might now have been lulled to sleep; but there was a 
secret ground-swell, a heaving aaa of the bottom of 
the abyss, which could not be conjured down by the 
awakened feelings or convinced understandings of the de- 

utation. A cry was raised that the deputies had been 

ribed to represent the king favourably ; and, in this hu- 
mour of suspicion, the army of Amazons stripped their 

arters for the purpose of strangling their own Delnanten, 

hey had by this time ascertained that neither the national 
guard of Versailles, nor the regiment of Flanders, whose 
transitory loyalty had passed away with the fumes of the 
wine of the uet, would oppose them by force; and 
that they had only to deal with the gardes de corps, who 
dared not act with vigour, lest they should provoke a ge- 
neral attack on the place, while the most complete de 
traction and indecision i Mag within its precincts. Bold 
in consequence, the female mob seized on the exterior 
comme of the palace, and threatened destruction to all 
within. 

The attendants of the king saw it necessary to take mea- 
sures for the safety of his person, but they were marked 
by indecision and confusion. A force was hastily gathered 
of two or three hundred gentlemen, who, it was proposed, 
should mount the horses of the royal stud, and escort the 
king to Rambouillet, out of this scene of confusion. The 

ardes de corps, with such assistance, might certainly have 
forced their way through a mob of the tumultuary de- 
scription which surrounded them ; and the escape of the 
king from Versailles, under circumstances so critical, 
might have had a great effect in changing the current of 
popular feeling. But those opinions prevailed which re- 
commended that he should abide the arrival of La Fayette 
with the civic force of Paris. 

It was now night, and the armed rabble of both sexes 
showed no intention of departing or breaking up. On the 
contrary, they bivouacked after their own manner upon 
the parade, where the soldiers generally mustered. There 
they kindled large fires, ate, drank, sung, caroused, and 
occasionally discharged their fire-arms. es arose 
from titne to time, and one or two of the gardes de co’ 
had been killed and wounded in the quarrel, which 
rioters had endeavoured to fastenon them; besides which, 
this devoted corps had sustained a volley from their late 
guests—the nanend genes ot Versailles. The horse of a 
garde de corps, which fell into the hands of these female 
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demons, was killed, torn in pieces, and eaten, half-raw 
and half-roasted. Every thing seemed tending to a ge- 


neral engagement, when, late at night, the drums an- 


nounced the approach of Ja Fayette at the head of his 


civic army, which moved slowly, but in good order. 

The presence of this great force seemed to restore a por- 
tion of tranquillity, though no one seemed to know, with 
certainty, how it was likely to act. Ia Fayette had an 
audience of the king, explained the means he had adopted 
for the security of the palace; recommended wo the inha- 
hitants to go to rest, and, unhappily, he also set the ex- 
ample by retiring himself. Before doing so, however, he 
also visited the Assembly, pledged himself for the safety 
of the royal family and the tranquillity of the night, and, 
with some difficulty, prevailed on the president, Mounier, 
to adjourn the sitting, which had been voted permanent. 
He thus took upon himself the responsibility for the quiet 
of the night. We are loath to bring into question the 
worth, honour, and fidelity of La Fayette; and we can 
only, therefore, lament that weariness should have so far 
overcome him at an important crisis, and that he should 
have trusted to others the execution of those precautions 
which were most grossly neglected. 

A band of rioters found means to penetrate into the pa- 
lace about three in the morning, through a gate which was 
left unlocked and unguarded. They rushed to the queen's 
apartment, and bore down the few gardes de corps who 
hastened to her defence. The sentinel knocked at the door 
of her bed-chamber, called to her to escape, and then gal- 
lantly exposed himself to the fury of the murderers. His 
single opposition was almost instantly overcome, and he 
himself left for dead. Over his bleeding body they forced 
their way into the queen’s apartment; but their victim, 
reserved for farther and worse woes, had escaped by a 
secret passage into the chamber of the king, while the as- 
sassins, bursting in, stabbed the bed she had just left with 
pikes and swords. 

The gardes de corps assembled in what was called the 
(£1) de Boouf, and endeavoured there to defend themselves; 
Put several, unable to gain this place of refuge, were drag- 
ged down into the court-yard, where a wretch, distin- 
guished by a long beard, a broad, bloody axe, and a 
species of armour which he wore on his person, had taken 
ua himeclf, by taste and choice, the office of executioner. 
The strangeness of the villain’s costume, the sanguinary 
relish with which he discharged his office, and_the hoarse 
roar with which, from time to time, he demanded new vic- 
tims, made him resemble some demon whom hell had vo- 
ited forth to augment the wickedness and horror of the 
scene. 

Two of the gardcs de corps were already beheaded, and 
the man with the Leard was clamorous to do his office upon 
the others who had been taken; when La Fayette, roused 
from his repose, arrived at the head of a body of grena- 
diers of the old Frencl, guards, who had been lately incor- 
porated with the civic guard, and were, probably, the most 
efficient part of his force. He did not think of avenging 
the unfortunate gentlemen who lay murdered before his 
eyes for the discharge of their military duty, but he en- 
treated his soldiers to save him the dishonour of breaking 


‘ his word, which he had pledged to the king, that he would 


protect the gardes de corps. Itis probable he attempted 
no more than was in his power, and so far acted wiscly, if 
not generously. 

To reileem Monsicur de la Fayette’s pledge, the grena- 
diers did what they ought to have done in the name of the 
king, the law, the nation, and insulted humanity. They 
cleared, and with perfect ease, the court of the palace 
from the bands of murderous bacchantes and their male 
associates. The instinct of ancient feelings was, in some 
degree, awakened in the grenadiers: they experienced a 
sudden sensation of compassion and kindness for the “stra 
de corps, whose duty on the royal person they had in 
former times shared. There arose a cry among them,— 
** Let us save the gardes de corps, who saved us at Fon- 
tenoy.” They took them under their protection, ex- 
changed their caps with them in sign of friendship and 
fraternity, and a tumult, which had something of the cha- 
racter of joy, succeeded to that which had announced no- 
thing but blood and death. 

The outside of the palace was still besieged by the in- 
furiated mob, who demanded, with hideous cries, and ex- 
clamations the most barbarous and obscene, to see the 
Austrian, as they called the queen. The unfortunate prin- 
cess appeared on the balcony, with two of her children, one 
in each hand. A voice from the crowd called out ** No 
children !"’ as if on purpose to deprive the mother of that 
appeal to humanity which might move the hardest heart. 

Marie Antoinette, with a force of mind worthy of Maria 
Theresa, her mother, pushed her children back into the 
room, and turned her face to the tumultuous multitude, 
who tossed and roared beneath, brandishing their pikes 
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| and guns with the wildest attitudes of rage. The reviled, 
persecuted, and denounced queen stood before them, her 
| arms folded on her bosom, with a noble air of courageous 
| resignation. ‘The secret reason of this summons—the real 
| cause of repelling the children—could only be to afford a 
| chance of some desperate hand among the crowd executing 
the threats which resounded on all sides. Accordingly, a 
gun was actually levelled, but one of the bystanders struck 
it down—for the passions of the mob had taken an op 

site turn; and. astonished at Marie Antoinette’s noble 
presence and graceful firmness of demeanour, there arose, 
almost in spite of themselves, a general shout of Vive la 
Reine! 








| The Bouquet, 


**I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





CHARLOTTE TEMPLE. 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 
BY MRS. ROWSON, 
Author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de Chambre, §c. 


— 
(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
What might be expected. 

In the meantime, the passion Montraville had conceived 
for Julia Franklin daily increased, and he saw evidently 
how much he was beloved by that amiable girl: he was 
likewise strongly prepossessed with an idea of Charlotte's 
perfidy. What wonder then if he gave himself up to the 
delightful sensation which pervaded his bosom; and 
finding no obstacle arise to oppose his happiness, he 
solicited and obtained the hand of Julia. A few days 
before his marriage he thus addressed Belcout : 

** Though Charlotte, by her abandoned conduct, has 
thrown herself from my protection, I stilt hold myself 
bound to support her till relieved from her present con- 
dition, and also to provide for the child. I do not intend 
to see her again, but I will place a sum of money in your 





hands, which will amply supply her with every conve- 
nience; but-should she require more, let her have it, and 
I will see it repaid. I wish I could prevail on the poor 
deluded girl to return to her friends. She was an only 
child, and I make no doubt but that they would joyfully 
receive her. It would shock me greatly to see her hence- 
forth leading a life of infamy, as I should always accuse 
myself of being the primary cause of all her errors. If 
she should choose to remain under your protection, be 
kind to her, Belcour, I conjure you. Let not satiety 
prompt you to treat her in such a manner as may drive 
her to actions which necessity might urge her to, while 
her better reason disapproved of them. She shall never 
want a friend while I tive, but I never more desire to be. 
hold her: her presence would be always painful to me, 
and a glance from her eye would call the blush of con- 
scious guilt into my check. 

‘*] will write a letter to her, which you may deliver 
when I am gone, as I shall go to St. Eustatia the day 
after my union with Julia, who will accompany me.” 

Belcour promised to fulfil the request of his friend, 
though nothing was farther from his intentions than the 
least design of delivering the letter, or making Charlotte 
acquainted with the provision Montraville had made for 
her. He was bent on the complete ruin of the unhappy 
girl, and supposed, by reducing her to an entire depend- 
ence on him, to bring her, by degrees, to consent to gra- 
tify his wicked passion. 

The evening before the day appointed for the nuptials 
of Montraville and Julia, the former retired early to his 
apartment ; and, ruminating on the past scenes of his life, 
suffered the keenest remorse in the remembrance of Char- 
lotte’s seduction. ‘* Poor girl,’”’ said he, ** I will at least 





write and bid her adieu: I will also endeavour to awaken 


tachment to me has extinguished.” He took up the pen 
and began to write, but words were denied him. How 
could he address the woman whom he had seduced, and 
whom, though he thought her unworthy of his tender. 
ness, he was about to bid adieu for ever? How could he 
tell her that he was going to abjure her, to enter into the 
most indissoluble ties with another, and that he could not 
even own the infant which she bore as hischild? Several 
letters were begun and destroyed: at length he completed 
the following : 
“© To Charlotte Temple. 

“‘Though I have taken up my pen to address you, my poor 
injured girl, I feel I am inadequate to the task: yet, however 
painful the endeavour, I could not resolve upen leaving you 
for ever without one kind line to bid you adieu, to tell you 
how my heart bleeds at the remembrance of what you were 
before you saw the hated Montraville. Even now imagina. 
tion paints the scene, when, torn by contending passions, and 
struggling between love and duty, you fainted in my arms, 
and I lifted you intothe chaise. I see the agony of your mind, 
when, recovering, you found yourself on the road to Ports 
mouth. But how, my gentle girl, how could you, when loy- 
ing as I thought you loved me, yield to the solicitations of 
Belcour? 

“Oh, Charlotte ! conscience tells me it was I, villain that I 
am, who first taught you the allurement of guilty pleasure; 
it was I who dragged you from the calm repose which inno- 
cence and virtue ever enjoy; and can I, dare I tell you, it 
was not love prompted me tothe horriddeed? No, thoudear 
fallen angel, believe your repentant Montraville, when he tells 
you, the man who truly loves will never betray the object of 
his affection. Adieu, Charlotte! could you still find charms 
in a life of unoffending innocence, return to your parents; 
you shall never want the means of support both for yourself 
and child. @h, gracious Heaven! may that child be entirely 
free from the vices of its father and the weakness of its 
mother! . 

‘“* Beleour has cash for you, which I beg you wili ask for 
whenever you may want it. To-morrow; but, no, I cannot 
tell you what to-morrow will produce; Belcour will inform 
you. Once more adieu! believe me, could I hear you were 
returned to your friends, and enjoying that tranquillity of 
which I have robbed you, I should be as completely happy 
as even you, in your fondest hours, coald wish me; but till 
then a gloom will obscure the brightest prospects of 
‘© MONTRAVILLE.” 
After he had sealed this letter he threw himself on the 
bed, and enjoyed a few hours’ repose. Early in the morn- 
ing Belcour tapped at his door: he arose hastily, and pre- 
pared to meet his Julia at the altar. 
‘© This is the letter to Charlotte,” said he, giving it to 
Belcour: ‘* take it to her when we are gone to Eustatia; 
and I conjure you, my dear friend, not to use any sophis- 
tical arguments to prevent her return to virtue: but should 
she incline that way, encourage her in the thought, and 
assist her to put her design in execution.” 
eee eee 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
Trials of the Heart. 
Charlotte had now been left almost three months a prey 
to her own melancholy reflections—sad companions, in- 
deed; nor did any one break in upon her solitude but 
Belcour, who once or twice called to inquire after her 
health, and tell her he had in vain endeavoured to bring 
Montraville to hear reason: and once, but only once, was 
her mind cheered by the receipt of an affectionate letter 
from Mrs. Beauchamp. Often had she written to her per- 
fidious seducer, and with the most persuasive eloquence 
endeavoured to convince him of her innocence : but these 
letters were never suffered to reach the hands of Montra- 
ville, or they must, though on the very eve of marriage, 
have prevented his deserting the wretched girl. Real 
anguish of heart had, in a great measure, faded her 
charms ; her cheeks were pale from want of rest, and her 
eyes, by frequent, indeed almost continued weeping, 





that love of virtue in her bosom which her unfortunate at- 


were sunk and heavy. Sometimes a gleam of hope would 
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play about her heart when she thought of her parents.— 
“They cannot surely,” she would say, ‘‘refuse to for- 
give me; or should they deny their pardon to me, they 
will not hate my innocent infant on account of its mother’s 
errors.” How often did the poor mourner wish for the 
consoling presence of the benevolent Mrs. Beauchamp. 
“If she was here,”’ she would cry, ‘* she would certainly 
comfort me, and sooth the distraction of my soul.” 

She was sitting one afternoon, wrapped in these melan- 
choly reflections, when she was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Belcour. Great as the alteration was which 
incessant sorrow had made on her person, she was still 
interesting, still charming; and the unhallowed flame, 
which had urged Belcour to plant dissension between her 
and Montraville, still raged in his bosom. He was de- 
termined, if possible, to make her his mistress; nay, he 
had even conceived the diabolical scheme of taking her to 
New York, and making her appear in every public place 
where it was likely she should meet Montraville, that he 
might be a witness to his upmanly triumph. 

When he entered the room where Charlotte was sitting, 
he assumed the look of tender consolatory friendship. 
‘And how does my lovely Charlotte ?” said he, taking 
her hand: ‘*I fear you are not so well as I could wish.” 

‘ST am not well, Mr. Belcour,” said she, ‘* very far 
from it; but the pains and infirmities of the body I could 
easily bear, nay, submit to them with patience, were they 
not aggravated by the most insupportable anguish of 
mind.” 

‘6 You are not happy, Charlotte,” said he, with a look 
of well-dissembled sorrow. 

*¢ Alas!” replied she, mournfully, shaking her head, 
‘‘ how can I be happy, deserted and forlorn as I am, with- 
out a friend of my own sex to whom I can unburden my 
full heart, nay, my fidelity suspected by the very man for 
whom IJ have sacrificed every thing valuable in life, for 
whom I have made myself a poor despised creature, an 
outcast from society, an object only of contempt and pity!” 

*6 You think too meanly of yourself, Miss Temple; 


tempt: all who have the pleasure of knowing you must 
admire and esteem you. You are lonely here, my dear 
girl; give me leave to conduct you to New York, where 
the agreeable socicty of some: ladies, to whom I will in- 
troduce you, will dispel these sad thoughts, and I shall 
again see returning cheerfulness animate those lovely 
features.” ; 

“*Oh never! never!” cried Charlotte, emphatically : 
“the virtuous part of my sex will scorn me, and I will 
never associate with infamy. No, Belcour, here let me 
hide my shame and sorrow; here let me spend my few 
remaining days in obscurity, unknown and unpitied; 
here let, me die, unlamented, and my name sink to ob- 
livion.” Here her tears stopped her utterance. Belcour 
was awed to silence ; he dared not to interrupt her; and 
after a moment’s pause she proceeded—** I once had con- 
ceived the thought of going to New York, to seek out the 
still dear, though cruel, ungenerous Montraville, to throw 
myself at his feet, and entreat his compassion; Heaven 
knows, not for myself: if I am no longer beloved, I will 
not be indebted to his pity to redress my injuries, but 
I would have knelt and entreated him not to forsake my 
poor unborn—” She could say no more ; a crimson glow 
rushed over hee cheeks, and covering her face with her 
hands, she sobbed aloud. 

Something like humanity was awakened in Belcour’s 
breast by this pathetic speech. He arose and walked to- 
wards the window; but the selfish passion which had 
taken possession of his heart soon stifled these finer’ emo- 
tions, and he thought if Charlotte was once convinced she 
had no longer any dependance on Montraville, she would 
readily throw herself on his protection. Determined, 
therefore, to inform her of all that had happened, he again 
resumed his seat; and finding she began to be more com- 
posed, inquired if she had ever heard from Montraville 


‘6 Ah, no,” said she, *I fear I shall never hear from 
him again.” 

**T am of your opinion,” said Belcour, ‘for he has 
been for some time past greatly attached—” 

At the word ‘ attached” a death-like paleness over- 
spread the countenance of Charlotte, but she applied to 
some hartshorn which stood beside her, and Belcour pro- 
ceeded : 

‘© He has been for some time past greatly attached to one 
Miss Franklin, a pleasing lively girl, with a large fortune.” 

‘* She may be richer, may be handsomer,” cried Char- 
lotte, ** but cannot love him so well. O may she beware 
of his art, and not trust him too far, as I have done.” 

‘© He addressed her publicly,” said he, ‘* and it was ru- 
moured they were to be married before he sailed for 
Eustatia, whither his company is ordered.’ 

**Belcour,” said Charlotte, seizing his hand, and gazing 
at him earnestly, while her pale lips trembled with con- 
vulsive agony, ‘* tell me, and tell me truly, I beseech you, 
do you think he can be such a villain as to marry another 
woman, and leave me to die with want and misery in a 
strange land? Tell me what you think; I can bear it 
very well; I will not shrink from this heaviest stroke of 
fate ; I have deserved my afflictions, and J will endeavour 
to bear them as I ought.” 

‘6 T fear,” said Belcour, ** he can be that villain.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,” cried she, eagerly interrupting him, ‘‘ per- 
haps he is married already ; come, let me know the worst,” 
continued she, with an affected look of composure; ‘* you 
need not be afraid; I shall not send the fortunate lady a 
bowl of poison.” 

‘© Well, then, my dear girl,” said he, deceived by her 
appearance, ‘‘they were married on Thursday, and yester- 
day morning they sailed for Eustatia.”’ 

*¢ Married !—gone!—say you?” cried she in a distracted 
accent; ** what! without a last farewell? without one 
thought on my unhappy situation? Oh, Montraville! 
may God forgive your perfidy!” She shrieked, and Bel- 
cour sprang forward just in time to prevent her falling on 
the floor. 

Alarming faintings now succeeded each other, and she 
was conveyed to her bed, from which she earnestly prayed 
she might never more arise. Belcour staid with her that 
night, and in the morning found her in a high fever. 
The fits she had been seized with had greatly terrified 
him ; and confined as she now was to a bed of sickness, 
she was no longer an object of desire: it is true, for several 
days he went constantly to see her, but her pale emaciated 
appearance disgusted him : his visits became less frequent; 
he forgot the solemn charge given him by Montraville ; 
he even forgot the money entrusted to his care; and the 
burning blush of indignation and shame tinges my cheek 
while I write it, this disgrace to humanity and manhood 
at length forgot even the injured Charlotte ; and, attracted 
by the blooming health of a farmer’s daughter whom he 
had seen in his frequent excursions to the country, he left 
the unhappy girl to sink unnoticed to the grave, a prey 
to sickness, grief, and penury; while he, having triumphed 
over the virtue of the artless cottager, rioted in all the in- 
temperance of luxury and lawless pleasure. 

—<—>>_~__ 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A trifling Retrospect. 
“ Bless my heart,” cries my young volatile reader, ** I 
shall never have patience to go through this volume ; there 
are so many ahs! and ohs! so much fainting, tears, and 
distress, I am sick to death of the subject.” My dear, 
cheerful, innocent girl, for innocent 1 will suppose you to 
be, or you would acutely feel the woes of Charlotte, did 
consciencé say,—‘* Thus might it have been with me, had 
not Providence interposed to snatch me from destruction.” 
Therefore, my lively innocent girl, I must request your 
patience: I am writing a tale of truth: I mean to write 
it to the heart; but if perchance the heart is rendered 
impenetrable by unbounded prosperity, or a continuance 





since the unfortunate rencontre in her bed-chamber, 


in viee, I expect not my tale to please, nay, I even expect 


it will be thrown by with disgust. But softly, gentle fair 
one; I pray you throw it not aside till you have perused 
the whole; mayhap you may find something therein to 
repay you for the trouble. Methinks I see a sarcastic 
smile sit on your countenance :—** And what,” cry you, 
**does the conceited author suppose we can glean from 
these pages, if Charlotte is held up as an object of terror, 
to prevent us from falling into guilty errors? Does not 
La Rue triumph in her shame, and, by adding art to 
guilt, obtain the affection of a worthy man, and rise to a 
station where she is beheld with respect, and cheerfully 
received into all companies? What then is the moral 
you would inculcate ? Would you wish us to think that 
a deviation from virtue, if covered by art and hypocrisy, 
is not an object of detestation, but, on the contrary, shall 
raise us to fame and honour, while the hapless girl, who 
falls a victim to her too great sensibility, shall be loaded 
with ignominy and shame ?”” No, my fair querist, I 
mean no such thing. Remember, the endeavours of the 
wicked are often suffered to prosper, that in the end their 
fall may be attended with more bitterness of heart ; while 
the cup of affliction is poured out for wise and salutary 
ends, and they who are compelled to drain it even to the 
bitter dregs often find comfort at the bottom: the tear of 
penitence blots their offences from the book of fate, and 
they rise from the heavy, painful trial, purified and fit 
for a mansion in the kingdom of eternity. 

Yes, my young friends, the tear of compassion shall fall 
for the fate of Charlotte, while the name of La Rue shall 
be detested and despised. For Charlotte the soul melts 
with sympathy ; for La Rue it feels nothing but horror 
and contempt. But perhaps your gay hearts would rather 
follow the fortunate Mrs. Crayton through the scenes of 
pleasure and dissipation in which she was engaged, than 
listen to the complaints and miseries of Charlotte. I will 
for once oblige you: I will for once follow her to midnight 
revels, balls, and scenes of gaiety, for in such was she 
constantly engaged. 

I have said her person was lovely ; let us add that she 
was surrounded by splendour and affluence, and he must 
know but little of the world who can wonder (however 
faulty may be her conduct) at her being followed by the 
men, and her company courted by the women ; in short, 
Mrs. Crayton was the universal favourite; she set the 
fashions, she was toasted by the gentlemen, and copied 
by the ladies. 

Colonel Crayton was a domestic man—Could he be 
happy with such a woman? Impossible! Remonstrance 
was vain: he might as well have preached to the winds, 
as endeavour to persuade her from any action, . however 
ridiculous, on which she had set her mind ; in short, after 
a little ineffectual struggle, he gave up the attempt, and 
left her to follow the bent of her own inclinations: what 
those were, I think the reader must have scen enough of 
her character to form a just idea. Among the number 
who paid their devotions at her shrine, she singled out a 
young ensign of mean birth, indifferent education, and 
weak intellects. How such a man came into the army 
we hardly can tell, and how he afterwards rose to posts 
of honour is likewise strange and wonderful. But for- 
tune is blind, and so are those too frequently who have 
the power of dispensing her favours: else why do we see 
fools and knaves at the very top of the wheel, while patient 
merit sinks to the extreme on the opposite side? But we 
may form a thousand conjectures on this subject, and yet 
never hit on the right? Let us therefore endeavour to 
deserve her smiles, and whether we succeed or not, we 
shall feel more innate satisfaction than thousands of those 
who bask in the sunshine of her favour unworthily. But 
to return to Mrs. Crayton. This young man, whom I 
shall distinguish by the name of Corydon, was the reigning 
favourite of her heart. He escorted her to the play, danced 
with her at every ball, and when indisposition prevented 
her going out, it was he alone who was permitted to cheer 
the gloomy solitude to which she was obliged to confine 





herself. Did she ever think of poor Charlotte ?—if she 
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did, it was only to laugh at the poor girl’s want of spirit 
in consenting to be moped up in the country, while Mon- 
traville was enjoying all the pleasures of a gay dissipated 
city. When she heard of his marriage, she smiling said, 
**So there's an end of Madam Charlotte's hopes; I won- 
der who will take her now, or what will become of the 
little‘affected prade ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
We go forward again. 

The strength of Charlotte’s constitution combated 
against her disorder, and she began slowly to recover, 
though she still laboured under a violent depression of 
spirits. How must that depression be increased, when, 
upon examining her little store, she found herself re- 
duced to one solitary guinea, and that during her illness, 
the attendance of an apothecary and nurse, together with 
many other unavoidable expenses, had involved her in 
debt, from which she saw no method of extricating her- 
self. As to the faint hope which she had entertained of 
hearing from, and being relieved by, her parents, it now 
entirely forsook her; for it was above four months since 
her letter was despatched, and she had received no an- 
swer. She therefore imagined that her conduct had either 
entirely alienated their affection from her, or broken their 
hearts, ‘and she must never more hope to receive their 
blessing. 

‘Never did any human being wish for death with greater 
fervency, or with juster cause; yet she had too just a 
sense of the duties of the Christain religion, to attempt to 
put a period to her own existence. ‘* I have but to be 
patient a little longer,” she would cry, **and nature, 
fatigued and fainting, will throw off this heavy load of 
mortality, and 1 shall be released from all my sufferings.” 

It was one cold stormy day in the latter end of Decem- 
ber, as Charlotte sat by a handful of fire, the low state of 
her finances not ‘allowing her to replenish her stock of 
fuel, and prudence tedching her to be careful of what she 
had, when she was surprised by the entrance of a farmer's 
wife, who, without ‘much ceremony, seated herself, and 
began this curious harangue :— 

** I'm come to see if ‘as how you can pay your rent, be- 
cause as how we hear Captain Montable is gone away, and 
it’s fifty to one if he h'ant killed afore he comes back 
again; and then Miss or Ma’am, or whatever you may be, 
as I was saying to my husband, where are we to look for 
our money ?” 

This was a stroke altogether unexpected by Charlotte; 
she knew so little of the ways of the world, that she had 
never bestowed a thought on the payment of the rent of 
the house; she knew indeed that she owed a good deal, 
but this was never reckoned among the others: she was 
thunderstruck ; she hardly ‘knew what answer to make, 
yet it was absolutely necessary that she should say some- 
thing ; and judging of ‘the gentleness of every female dis- 
position by her own, she thought the best way to interest 
the woman in her favour, would be to tell her candidly to 
what a situation she was reduced, and how little proba- 
bility there was of her ever paying any body. 

Alas! poor Charlotte, how confined was her knowledge 
of human nature, or she would have been convinced that 
the only way to ensure the friendship and assistance of 
our surrounding acquaintance, is to convince them we do 
not require it ; for when once the petrifying aspect of dis- 
tress and penury appear, whose qualities, like Medusa’s 
head, can change to stone all that look upon it; when 
once this Gorgon claims acquaintance with us, the phan- 
tom of friendship, that before courted our notice, will 
vanish into unsubstantial air, and the whole world before 
us appear a barren waste. Pardon me, ye dear spirits of | 
benevolence, whose benign smiles and cheerful-giving 
hands have strewed sweet flowers on many a thorny path 





through which my wayward fate forced me to pass; 
think not, that in condemning the unfeeling texture of the | 
human heart, I forget the spring from whence flow all the | 


‘ 


constellations, ‘gatheting new splendours from ‘the sur- 
rounding darkness; but ah! while I adore the benignant 
rays that cheered and illumined my heart, I’mourn that 
their influence cannot extend to all the sons and daughters 
of ‘affliction. 

“Indeed, Madam,” said poor Charlotte, in a tremu- 
lous accent, ** I am at a loss what todo. Montraville 


- | placed me here, and promised to defray all my expenses ; 


but he has forgotten his promise, he has forsaken me, and 
I have no friend who has either power or will to relieve me. 
Let me hope, as you see iny unhappy situation, your 
charity"— 

‘* Charity, indeed !” cried the woman, impatiently in- 
tetrupting her; ‘* I have'seven children at home, honest, 
lawful children, and it is my duty to keep them; and do 
you think I shall give away my property to a nasty im- 
pudent hussey, to maintain her and her bastard? As I 
was saying to my husband the other day, what will this 
‘world come to! honest'women ‘are nothing now-a-days, 
while the harlotings are set up for fine ladies, and look 
upon us no more nor the ditt they walk upon; but let 
me tell you, my fine spoken Ma’am, I must have my 
money ; so seeing ‘as how you can’t pay it, why you must 
troop, and leave‘all your fine gimcracks and fal de rals 
behind you. I don’t ask for no more nor my right, and 
nobody shall dare for to go for to hinder me of it.” 

Oh, heavens!” cried Charlotte, clasping her hands, 
‘¢ what will become of me ?” 

** Come on ye!” retorted the unfeeling woman; *‘ why, 
go to the batracks, and work for a morsel of bread ; wash 
and mend the soldiers’ clothes, and cook their victuals, 
and do not‘expect to live in idleness on honest people's 
means. Oh, I wistr I could see the day when all such 
cattle were obliged to‘work hard, and eat little! it’s only 
what they deserve.” 

‘¢’Father of mercy !’’ cried Charlotte, «I acknowledge 
thy correction just ; but prepare me, I beseech thee, for 
the portion of misery thou mayest plcase to lay upon me.” 

*¢ Well,” said the woman, ** I shall go and tell my 
husband as how you can’t pay; and so d’ye see, Ma’am, 
get ready to ‘be packing away this very night, for you 
should not stay another night in this house, though I was 
sure'you would lay in the street.” 

Charlotte bowed her head in silence: the anguish of her 
heart was too great to permit her to articulate a single 


word. 
(To be continued.) 





THE BURNING SHIP. 
(FROM THE LITERARY MAGNET.] 
———_—— 

We were both born in the same village, and drew our 
nourishment in infancy from the same source. Yes—we 
have laid encircled in each other’s arms, in the same cradle; 
and fond affection grew with our _ But, ah! how 
different ‘were our conditions in life. She, the offspring of 
one who could boast of rank and wealth; whilst I was 
brought forth in comparative poverty. Agnes was the 
jaughter of a b t: her mother resigned her breath in 
giving birth to her child; and the first tears of the infant 
were shed upon the cold and lifeless bosom of that being 
to whom she owed her existence. My maternal parent 
was sclected as wet-nurse, on account of her excellent 
health, and gentleness of disposition. My father was 
head-gardener on the estate; and our little cottage, sur- 
rounded by a shrubbery, tasteiully laid out, was situated 
in a most delightful and romantic part of the grounds. 

Sir Edward ‘was generous and condescending to his in- 
feriors, as long as they preserved an unqualified respect 
tor his dignified rank: but if any one aimed at superior 
station, or failed in due reverence to himself, he became 
vindictive and revengeful. His principles were of so atis- 
tocratical a nature that he considered it an ordination of 
Divine authority for riches and titles to rule, and humble 
obscurity to be content ‘with tacit submission. Soon after 
the decease of his lady, he was appointed ambassador to a 





Of whose heart had rendered her extremely obnoxious to 
all'arodnd her. ‘fn the cottage of her nutse, Agnes always 
found:an affectionate bosom in which to repose ‘her li 
gtiefe, and the soothings of tenderness were ever ready to 
calm the perturbation of her mind. It is impossible to 
define the feelings of childhood; for, as we grow more 
advanced in years, the softer sympathies become deail. 
ened by intercourse with the world, and witnessing ‘the 
scenes ‘of misery which everywhere present themselves... 
Solomon hath said, childhood and youth are vanity: yet 
what would I give to possess the same innocence of heart, 
the same purity of thought, which I Ge in my early 
years! In otir atnusements, Agnes and myself ‘were in. 
separable; and when removed from ‘the ‘haughty eye of 
her aunt, we indulged in those little endearments which 
innocence inspires. My father possessed a cultivated taste, 
and was well acquainted with the works of the best writers 
of the day. ‘His leisure hours were occupied in reading, 
(for, through the ‘kindness of the steward, he had ‘free 
access to Sir Edward’s library, and could obtain ‘the loan 
of ‘any book he wanted,) and imparting instruction ‘to 
myself. At the age of six I could read tolerably well, and 
understand what I read; but no book delighted me so 
much as the affecting tale of ** Paul and Virginia.” This 
was my favourite volume; and often has the sweet Agnes 
mivgled-her tears with mine, while perusing its 
She had an elder-brother, but he seldom associated with 
us, for his aunt had centered all her regards in him, and 
instilled into his mind every notion of high birth and ex. 
alted parentage. Yet he was not happy: for when he did 
deign ‘to share our childish sports, I ‘can well ‘remember 
the bursts of passion which agitated him, if I did not im. 
mediately cumet with his wishes, and submit to his ca. 

rice: ‘but the last two years before Sir Edward’s return 

e had been under the man ent of a tutor, whose 
kindness‘I shail never forget. This worthy and excellent 
man was also a constant visitor at the cottage, whenever 
his duties would permit; and to his instructions.am I -in- 
debted for whatever knowledge I possess. 

When in my eighth year, intelligence arrived of Sir 

Edward’s return ; and much as I desired to see the father 


spirits, ayid I seemed to dread it as: sémething which fore- 


ness, ag the foster-brother of Agnes: but never shall I 
forget his terrible look, when, with the playful familiarity 
‘of childhoott, the dear ‘girl put her little white arms round 
myneck. It was the first-time I had ever witn ‘astorm 
of passion, and it left an impression on my mind which 
time can never efface. I was removed from the castle, and 
nothing but the persuasions of his sister and a nobleman 
who had accompanied ‘him, would have prevented the dise 
tmissal of my father from his situation. In a few days 
afterwards the baronet, ‘with his:children and sister, went 
to the metropolis, and I was left. desolate. Four years 
elapsed before we met again; but, though nothing is 
sooner erased from the memory of a child than past events, 

ét the remembrance of the companion who shared our 
infantine ‘amusements seldom quits us through life: and 
80 I found it with Agnes. Since we had parted, I had 


with accuracy. Nor was I deficient in athletic exercises: 
young as I was, nothing err me greater Gelight than 
skimming through the liquid element, climbing the lofty 
mountain, or breaking through the thick mazes of the 
forest. The scenery in ** Paul and Virginia’ raised a 
desire in my mind to imitate the former; and often have I 
ascended the highest tree, sitting for hours.on its topmost 
branches, and gazing towards the road where I had last 
seen the equipage of, Sir Edward diseppear. We were 
now in our twelfth years the baronet was gone ‘abroad, 
taking his son with him ; and Agnes, with her aunt (who 
had married .a gouty old Colonel,) took-up their abode at 
the castle. The Colonel was an ** Honourable,” but the 
very reverse of his lady or her brother: he was destitute 
of their pride, and I was frequently permitted to pass 
whole days at the castle, in reading to, ané amusing him. 
In these pursuits Agnes was generally at my ‘side, when 
the absence of her aunt allowed it; and I number some of 
those hours as the happiest in my life. Her instructress 
was a mild, amiable woman, of Christian’ meckness and 
piety ; she had drank deep from the cup of sorrow, and 
there“was a pensive melancholy ‘imprinted on her coun- 
tenance. Thus-passed two happy years, during which I 
felt my heart more strongly linked with every thing: thut 
concerned the gente Agnes. I was yet unacquainted with 
the cause of these feelings; and the first-time that the 
truth opened to my heart, was on my fifteenth birth-day. 





foreign court; and the first recollection which I retain of 
him was his return and splendid entry to the castle, in my | 
eighth year. In the meantime, a maiden aunt had offi- 


‘ espectable youths and 1. i 
comforts I enjoy. Ob, no! F look up to you as to bright | ciated’as mistress, in his absence,—the pride and malice | to a dance, “park, "The Cé 


My father, whom I had occasionally assisted in his labours, 
gave alittle féte. It was the beighs of summer; the most 
e village were assembled 


the park. The Colonel was wheeled to the 


of Agnes, still I can remember a ejection came upon my’ 


boded evil. He received me, however, with great kind 


‘made great proficiency in learning ; could write-and draw | 
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t in his garden-chair, and Agnes graced the festival.— 
The Colonel had deceived his lady as to where her niece 
——_ , and no one esteemed her sufficiently to state 
the fact. The dance commenced, and Agnes was my 
ner. Oh! then I felt how precious she was to my 

as her light airy form was pressed in my arms: but 

when I contrasted the coarseness of my apparel with the 
delicate texture of her dress, a pang of deep humiliation 
stung me tothe soul. At thismoment a young man, ina 
travelling dress, advanced towards us. It was Sir Edward’s 
son. His face was flushed with anger ; he seized the arm 
of his sister with a wild pw maroc that caused her to 
out, and I immediately interfered. He raised his 
iding-whip, and struck me—yes, struck me to the earth ! 

I sprang upon my feet, but was instantly held fast, and 
forced to the cottage, while —_ was hurried away to 
the castle. Ah! then I felt what it was to love, and de- 
ir took possession of my mind. All other considera- 
tions seemed swallowed up, and I determined to fly from 
the place. Parents, kindred, were forgotten! and, ere 
the dawn broke upon the cottage or the castle, I was far 
on my way from home. In the early part of the morning 
I was accosted by a gentlemanlike man, who offered me a 
seat in a post-chaise. This I gladly accepted, and found 
he was a naval officer, about to join his ship at Plymouth. 
The world was all before me, and he proposed my ** serv- 
ing my country.” To my romantic mind there was a 
magic in the expression; and before another day had 
elapsed, I was entered on the books of the Amphion frigate 
asa volunteer. There was no time for reflection. I was 
wearied with my journey, sleep overpowered my faculties, 
and before the dawn arose, the ship was out atsea. Never 
shall I forget my sensations when I first beheld the ex- 
panse of ocean, without a single apeck to break its mono- 
tonous appearance: blue waters all around, and the clear 
heaven above, while the tall ship, reflecting her image on 
the waves, ‘* breasted the lofty surge.” I was ignorant of 
etiquette, and, without ceremony, tfully addressed 
my friend, the lieutenant; but he repulsed my familiarity 
with coldness, and directed a lad to take me to his cabin, 
where he immediately joined me. ‘ Here he explained the 
nature of the service, and the distance which it was ne- 
cessary to keep up between the officers and crew. He then 
made inquiry as to my clothes, and generously supplied 
me with some linen from his own stock. The ship’s tailor 
altered one of his jackets, and, in a short time, I was 
equipped asa sailor. But, ah! how many hours of bitter 
mortification and dnguish did I undergo! I had every 
thing’to learn, was often ill-used, and every day carried 
me er away from allI loved. The frigate was bound 
tothe East Indies, and months must elapse before I could 
inform my parents of my situation. Remorse preyed upon 
my mind; I had not contemplated leaving England, 
much more leaving it without letting them know where I 
was; but now their affectionate hearts were wrung with 
my indiscretion. Agnes too !———-but the remembrance of 
the sweet girl was ever accompanied by the recollection of 
the blow [ had received, and I determined to persevere in 
the profession I had engaged in. The lieutenant. was my 


sincere friend, and I endeavoured, by every means in my 
power, to profit by his kindness, and testify my gratitude. 
At first I was much persecuted by the seamen: but when 


they found me desirous of learning, and attentive to my 
duty, there was not a man who did not render me asssist- 
ance. On one occasion, while the ship was lying nearly 
becalmed, one of the junior midshipmen, as he was play- 
ing about the rigging, fell overboard. 1 instantly dashed 
into the sea, and supported him till a boat was lowered 
down, and took us up. This act, for which I claim no 
merit, brought me under the immediate notice of the cap- 
tain, and I was removed to the quarter-deck, to do duty as 
a midshipman. Every one expressed satisfaction at my 
promotion, end my new messmates vied with each other in 
manifesting their generous feelings. 

After a passage of four months, we arrived at Madras; 
and I lost no time in writing to Me ne my parents of 
my destination; but,unfortunately, the letter never reached 
their hands, as the ship which conveyed it was wrecked off 
the Cape, and every soul perished. Scarcely had we time 
to refit and victual, when orders were given to praceed to 
the China seas, as two French frigates had been seen cruis- 
ing among the islands. For six months we continued in 
search of them, but without success; and at the expiration 
of that time we returned to Madras. It would be needless 
for me to enumerate the many places we visited. Qur stay 
in India occupied three years, and we were then directed 
to sail for England, with despatches. 

During all this time 1 had never heard from home; but 
still the fond remembrances of early enjoyments in that 
sweet spot clung to my soul, and became the subject of 


liness, was always present to my imagination ; prompting 
me to many an honourable action, and restraining me 
from every thing which could bring discredit on my affec- 
tien. To her dear image I was indebted for the respect 
and esteem I enjoyed from every one on board. The mas- 
ter’s mate had been promoted toa Lieutenancy, and I was 
appointed to fill the vacant station. Often did I rejoice in 
my heart at the prospect of once more embracing those 
who were so dear to me; and as often did the sickening 
sensations of distracting doubt agitate my breast. 

One lovely evening, the sky was beautifully serene—the 
ocean, like a clear mirror, reflected ge, pre rays of the 
setting sun, and the light breeze just lulled the spreading 
sails to sleep, propelling the ship almost imperceptibly 
along, at the rate of three knots an hour." It was one of 
those evenings that baffle the painter’s art, and only the 

tcan portray. The first watch was drawing to a close ; 
it had struck seven bells, the seamen on the look-out 
had proclaimed ‘‘ all’s well!” and every thing was again 
hushed to solemn stillness. I was standing on the gang- 
way, full of pensive musings, watching a bright star, just 
kindling on the verge of the horizon: it beamed Jike a ray 
of hope, irradiating the gloom which hung heavy upon my 
heart. Suddenly it expanded like the flowing meteor, 
and the ocean was illuminated with a red and gory tinge. 
I was struck with astonishment; but at the same moment 
an exclamation resounded fore and aft, ‘* A ship on fire! 
a ship on fire!” and the horrid conviction was, alas! too 
evident. Ina few minutes the flames were distinctly visi- 
ble, and the ship was pronounced to be about five miles 
distant. Never before did I witness such alacrity among 
our crew as in that hour of peril. The captain, and every 
officer and man, were on deck immediately: and as it was 
impossible for the frigate to approach in sufficient time to 
rescue the sufferers, before ten minutes had elapsed from 
the period of first noticing the fire, every boat was in mo- 
tion towards the sceneof danger. It fell to my lot to com- 
mand the captain’s gig, a swift- —s boat, with seven 
men, who bent to their oars with all the might of brave 
and generous spirits. As we drew pear, the destructive 
element raged with increasing fury; and the shrieks of 
the wretched creatures came mingling with the crack- 
ling of the flames and the crash of falling masts. The 
frigate had fired guns and hoisted lights, to show them 
succour was at hand; and the boats’ crews occasionally 
cheered, to announce that they were approaching to their 
rescue. The shouts were returned from the burning 
ship; but so wild, so fearful, they sounded like the ex- 
piring yell of agony, that still clung to hope and life. I 
vould ave dashed instantly alongside, but the old cox- 
swain respectfully warned me of the danger of such a 
measure, ‘‘ as the boat,” he said, ‘** would instantly be 
swamped by the crowds that would rush into her.” We 
were now within a short distance of the vessel, and oh ! 
what a sight of horror was presented! The ports were 
all open, and the flames pouring from them as from so 
many mouths, seemed eager for their prey. Numbers of 
pecs creatures were swimming towards us, whilst others 
eld pieces of shattered spars, with strong convulsivé grasp. 
The fore-part of the ship was nearly consumed, and the 
upper part abaft was rapidly falling in. Those who could 
swim, we left for other boats to take up; and pulling under 
the stern, we lay observed, by the gun-room ports, while 
the fiery fragments came tumbling thick about us. Trust- 
ing to my skill in swimming, should it be deemed requi- 
site to jump overboard, I instantly entered the port-hole ; 
and the ship having turned before the wind, what little air 
there was, drove the greatest part of the.smoke forward ; 
yet there was an almost insupportable heat, and the suffo- 
cating vapours bid defiance to my efforts to penetrate fur- 
ther. A feeling I could not account for—an indescribable 
feeling—urged me on, and I reached the gun-room ladder, 
at the bottom of which lay a human being, whose suffer- 
ings, apparently, were over. I passed my hand quickly to 
the heart, to feel if any palpitation yet remained, and dis- 
covered that the individual was a female: she was yet 
living, and in a few minutes was safely inthe boat. Again 
I returned, with three of my crew, and soon had the satis- 
faction of rescuing eight poor wretches, who lay in a state 
of insensibility, and must soon have perished. Stimulated 
by success, we penetrated to the burning deck above; and 
never shall I forget the horror of the spectacle. Here all 
was brilliancy and light ; and the devouring element, roll- 
ing its huge volumes over many a devoted victim, roared 
in its fierceness, as if to stifle the thrilling scream of the 
last death-pang. Several half-burnt and mangled bodies 
could be distinguished in the flames, and many others lay 
in a senseless state, unconscious of the awful doom await- 
ing them. Near the transom, abaft, sat a mother, with an 
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many sketches from my pencil, some of which the captain 
had taken to ornament his cabin. Agnes, in all her love- 


infant in her arms. Sheseemed unconscious of any object 
| moving near her: she saw not our approach, but her eye- 
| bells wildly glared upon the red hue of the burning fabric. 
I spoke to her, shook her arm, but her eyes still continued 
fixed—alas! the film of death was on them! She heeded 
me not, but clasped her infant closer to her bosom—gave 
one wild, one dismal shriek, and mortal agony was over. 
The moments became secre precious: the smiling 
infant (for it smiled amidst the horrors of the appallin 
scene) was secured ; and several poor wretches were drag; 
to the gun-room scuttle, where they were thrown down, 
risking their limbs to save their lives; and the boat was 
completely filled, almost to sinking: yet numbers were 
still left behind, and roused from their stupor by the in- 
creasing heat, came rushing to the port, and plunged 
headlong in the sca: it was but changing their mode of 
death; for the watery element, equ i fatal with that 
from which they strove to escape, engulphed them in its 
dark abyss, at once their destruction and their grave. I 
was compelled to put some of my rescued party in the 
launch, and then pulled briskly for the frigate. The fe- 
male I had thus saved was still insensible; but yet, as she 
lay extended in the stern-sheets of the boat, with her head 
resting on my knees, I could feel the tremulous palpitation 
of her heart; and Hope whispered that she might yet re- 
cover. She appeared to be young, but her dark hair hung 
in thick flakes down her face, so as to conceal her features. 
The worthy coxswain had wrapped the infant in his jacket, 
which was now sweetly sleeping in the box by his side. 
Several of the sufferers, restored to fresh air, speedily 
recovered ; but it was only to lament some one whom the 
ouyen had perished. In the bow of the boat an el- 
derly man raised his white head, and, with incoherent 
language, inquired where -he was. The bowman soothed 
him, and tried to explain his situation. ‘* But my son! 
my daughter!” he exclaimed, ** where are they ?”” Then 
turning to the burning ship—** Wretched, wretched man, 
they are lost !—lost for ever, and I yet live!” He strug- 
gled to throw himself into the sea, but, overcome with 
weakness, fell backward. At this moment another voice 
faintly uttered, ‘* My father! my father!” A cry of 





ecstasy burst from the old man’s lips,—it was his son !— 
The youth lay near me, and the exclamation drew my 
attention towards him. He started up like one awaking 
from a frightful dream, and glared wildly around. But, 
O God ! in what language can I portray the various feel- 
ings which alternately took possession of my soul, when, 
fixing his look on me, I saw the countenance of Sir Ed- 
ward’s son. <A sick shuddering came across me. The 
old man had called upon his daughter. In an instant the 
inanimate body of the young female was raised in my 
arms. I parted the dark tresses that obscured her face, 
and as the red glare shone upon it, recognised my Agnes ! 
Yes, it was she! my arm had encircled her neck, my hand 
had been pressed upon her hearst, but ¢hen I knew her not : 
and now to find her thus! Sobs of anguish, and tumul- 
tuous bursts of joy, followed in rapid succession. The 
men rested on their oars: the coxswain guessed the cause, 
but knew not the whole truth; and it was some minutes 
before I was sufficiently —— to give directions. ** You 
have saved her, Sir,” said the coxswain, and a glow of 
leasure filled my heart. Sir Edward and his son had re- 
apsed into stupor, and shortly afterwards we reached the 
frigate. I sprang upon the deck to inform the captain 
whom I liad brought, and then returned again to the boat, 
to see my only, my richest treasure, safely conducted up 
the side. In my arms I carried the dear girl to the cap- 
tain’s cabin, stole one kiss from those lips on which I had 
hung with such delight in earls infancy, pressed her to m 
heart, and then hastened back to my duty. Again 
reached the ship; but all approach was now impossible, 
and we could only pick up those who were enabled to 
swim ; and occasionally, by great hazard, run so close as 
to receive some poor sufferer from the wreck. Yet there 
were many who still remained; and, dreading to trust 
themselves to the sea, hung, tremblirgly, between two 
deaths. My boat was once more filled, as were also all the 
rest, and we made for the frigate, which had arrived within 
a short distance. Suddenly an awful explosion shook the 
whole atmosphere; the glare of light was for a moment 
increased ; the next, a shower of blazing timbers fell in 
every direction around; and the pale moon alone shed her 
silvery effulgence on the transparent wave. No shouts, no 
shrieks were to be heard: the bitterness of death was 
passed, and all was tranquil as the grave. Happily, the 
urning ruin had struck none of the boats, and we soon 
afterwards put the sufferers on board. The boats then 
again repaired to the place, but, except the shattered rem 
nants of the wrecks, notrace was left: the swelling billow 
rolled smoothly on—and that gallant ship, with many a 
stout heart, was buried beneath its deceitful surface. Still 
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we passed across and across, in every direction; and long 
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after the sun had kindled up the day our search was con- 
tinued, but nothing met our view, except mutilated frag- 
ments of human bodies, and pieces of blackened timber. 
Ali hands repaired on board, the boats were hoisted in, 
and the frigate pursued her way to England, ; 
On getting aboard I hastened to the surgeon and in- 
quired the state of Agnes and her friends. They had all 
recovered, and were composed to slumber. Etiquette for- 
bade my entering the precincts of the cabin uninvited ; 
yet I lingered near the door, and the steward gave me all 
the information I could obtain. Duty compelled me to 
attend in another part of the ship; after which I hastened 
to my birth, and equipped myself in uniform, for the 
forenoon watch. Never was I more studious in adjusting 
my dress; and a feeling of pride animated me, under the 


reflection that I had endeavoured to earn my present | p' 


distinction solely by my own efforts. We had saved 
ninety-seven people (including passengers) out of one 
hundred and forty-three. The ship was an East India- 
man, on her passage out; and Sir Edward was going in 
her to Calcutta, to fill a high official station. No one 
could tell how the fire had originated, but it was a 
to have been occasioned by the communication of some 
combustible matter with the fodder, stowed in the orlop 
deck, for the live-stock ; but so amazingly rapid had been 
its spread, that the boats were rendered useless before they 
could be got out, excepting one small jolly-boat, which 
sunk soon after it was lowered. Notwithstanding my at- 
tention to dress, it would be impossible to describe the 
tumult of agitation under which I laboured. Parents— 
home—Agnes—all rushed upon my heart; and the cruel 
blow which had occasioned my departure, mingled with 
the rest. When relieving the watch, I found my friend, 
the lieutenant, upon deck, and to him I briefly related 
my situation. He had heard parts of my story before ; 
but when IJ told him all, he advised me to suffer things to 
take their course; to manifest a becoming spirit, and by 
no means to show resentment. He said the comets had 
spoken very highly of me, for my exertions and humanity, 
and was greatly t eased with my conduct. Praise is sweet 
from those who despise unmeaning flattery, and this came 
like a cordial to my droo ing mind. 

Soon after ten o'clock ir dward awoke, considerably 
refreshed, and walked about the cabin. He talked much 
of his deliverer; and om being soon after joined by his 
children, he returned thanks to Heaven for their safety. 
While rising from the attitude of thanksgiving, his eye 
was suddent caught by a view of his own castle, and 
several neighbouring prospects, which I had delineated 
from memory. He stood still; it revived recollections 
at once both pleasing and painful. Agoes joined him, 
with an exclamation of surprise, for » too, had dis- 
covered the cottage of my parents. Her brother had left 
them for the deck. The moment I saw him ascending, 
a feeling of indignation filled my breast, but it was mo- 
mentary: I gave him the usual salute, and walked for- 
ward, to issue directions to the men. Shortly afterwards 
Sir Edward and Agnes appeared, and my agitation be- 
came almost insupportable, particularly when I heard the 
captain’s voice hailing me, and guessed the purport of 
his call. Mustering all my resolution, I approached 
them; but who can paint the different looks of father, 
son, and daughter? The countenance of the first was 
suffused with shame ; the second betrayed a humble pride; 
while Agnes, her eyes filled with tears, viewed me with 
tenderness mingled with reproach. Sir Edward expressed 
his acknowledgments in broken accents; sometimes it 
was stiff. formality, and then it sunk to condescending 
kindness. ‘There was a conflict of pessions in his breast. 
He took my hand wii coldness, and then pressed it ar- 
dently. The son had walked away, but Agnes spoke 
volumes tomy soul. I had been treasured in her memory 
with fond affection, The interview was distressing to 
each. I would have inquired for my parents; but while 
the question hung upon my lips, a well-remembered face 
displayed itself—it was the old butler of the family. As 
soon as it was possible, { took the old man aside, and 
learned that the kind beings to whom I owed existence 
had been dismissed from the estate, but had since obtained 
a competency through the death of a relation, and were 
now comfortably settled. They had mourned my loss 
as one who would never return, and he believed they 
were totally unacquainted with my being alive. I briefly 
ran over my history to him, and only on one subject was 
I silent; but this was unnecessary, as he told me many 
ciroumstances which gladdened my heart. Being officer 
of the forenoon watch, it was my turn to-dine with 
the captain. This I would gladly have declined; but it 
was impossible, without a breach of = ng At the 
appointed hour, after putting on my full dress, I entered 
the cabin, and 


the side of Agnes. Sir Edward bit his lips, but his son quent opportunities of conversing with me. I 








quitted the table, muttering something about plebeian ; 
while the sweet girl was almost fainting with alarm. The 
captain had noticed a —— oa at our first meet- 
ng; and, as I understood afterwards, had answered many 
inquiries respecting me. My friend the lieutenant had also 
given him some hints, but his heart was too generous to in- 
= - ae see his origin was oe Hehim- 
self had climbed through every gradation to his 

ised the peed ccpilings of those met pny 


rank, and despi 
dered high birth as the greatest reeommendation. Without 


| discomposing himself, he directed the steward to carry the 


young gentleman’s plate to anothertable. Sir Edward felt 
this; and, rising ups demanded whether his present con- 
dition had so far reduced him in the captain's estimation, 
as tomake him the object of insult? ** Sir Edward,” re- 
lied the captain, calmly, ** when you have explained 
yourself I shall be better able to answer you : at present I 
am involved in mystery.” ‘* Look there!” said the ba- 
ronet, pointing to me, ** the son of my gardener!” Look 
there!” continued he, turning to his son, ** the heir to the 
richest baronetage in Great Britain : and that,” pointing 
to Agnes, ** to my shame be it a is my daughter ! 
I offered to withdraw. * Sit » Mr. ——,” said the 
captain, taking me by the hand, —_ at the same time 
with all the dignity which marked his character, ** Sir 
Edward,” he coolly answered, “ it is not in my nature to 
taunt any one with obligations. 1 view mankind as united 
to me by the strongest tics; and whether it was a beggar 
or a duke, should consider I had only done my duty, in 
snatching a fellow-creature from destruction. But, let me 
ask, where would your baronetage have been, had not this 
young officer stepped between you and the grave? Where 
would your — son have been, but for his timely 
aid? And where would this sweet girl, of whom any 
father ought to be proud—where, I say, would she have 
been, but for the youth you despise?” He warm. 
‘* By Heaven! Sir Edward! you would have found the 
deaths no respecters of birth or riches: they revel in the 
"scape spoils of death ; and you, long ere now, might 
ave satiated their ravenous appetites!” The baro- 
net shuddered. * As for this young officer, he has been 
upwards of three years under my command. J have 
watched him eilently and secretly: he is a noble fellow 
and shall never want a friend while these old timbers hold 
together! If he hasinjured lyourd ter, say 80 at ONCE, 
and I instantly discard him.” “ H ! hehas!” ex- 
claimed both Sir Edward and his son. I felt myself in- 
spired with eloquence, and told my tale. ‘* If,” said 1, 
* to love Miss Agnes is a crime, it is one that has produced 
the most happy results, and never, never, will 1 resign it. 
To that love { am indebted for my present situation; it has 
been the pole-star of my heart, yet never till this moment 
did my lips avow it. , then, Sir, is the injury I have 
committed ; and now it re with you, to drive me 
from you, or still to cherish the obscure individual whom 
‘ou are pleased to patronise.” <«* Drive you away, ay 
y !” replied the captain ;—*no, no. I should, indeed, 
consider you unworthy of my notice could you associate 
with so lovely a lass, and be insensible to her amiable dis- 
position and beauty. But what says the fairlady? Does 
she, too, despise the poor but honest sailor?” A faint 
smile passed across her pallid cheek, as she distinctly ut- 
tered--** He has preserved my father’s life!’ At that 
moment, thrown off my guard, I caught her hand and 
ressed it to my lips. th her father and her brother saw 
it, but they neither spoke nor moved. ‘Come, come!” 
said the captain, as he turned round to hide the gathering 
tear: ** let us sit down to dinner, and we'll discuss the 
matter afterwards. At present, thank God, you are safe. 
The young folks have yet many years to pass over their 
heads, and a thousand things may happen.” <A pang shot 
through my breast. ** Thus much, however, I will say: 
if ever he disgraces his cloth I will be the first to oppose 
his designs; but if, on the contrary, he continues as he has 
begun, I will support him, by G—! with hand and heart: 
80, Sir Edwar, you wili have two opponents instead of 
one.” Sir Edward resumed his seat, his son returned to 
the table, but it was, evidently, with ie mortification ; 
and the dinner passed off tolerably wel 
The infant I had taken from its dying mother was the 
son of a female passenger, going to join her husband, an 
officer in the army, who had preceded her about twelve 
months, ata time when it was impossible she could ac- 
company him. The little innocent did not want for 
nurses in the frigate, as a great many women had been 
saved, and all were anxious to caress and fondle the child. 
After touching at the island of Flores, for a supply of 
water and fresh provisions, we pu! our course for 
home ; and though, from my junior station, I could not 
join the company of Sir Edward and his family, nor even 


was seated at the captain's desire, by | approach the captain, unless on duty, yet Agnes took fre- 


did not 





venture to mention my ardent attachment, or request 
return of her esteem, yet I had the satisfaction of knowing 
that we —— = bie feelings of ion, 
founded upon of ci esire of promoting each other’s 
happiness. None but those who have witnessed 
an idea of the beauties of a fin : ae 
passed upon the glossy surface of the ocean. It is 
season when the assemble on the quarter-deck, and 
as they pace fore and ah, wajoy fie ial and i 
converse which is precious tothe heart. The falling shades 
of twilight conceal the anxious look, the starting tear, ag 
busy memory conjures up scenes of past joys, and hope 
portrays the coming future. It was at chews hours that 
Agnes generally came on deck, and I sometimes had the 
weeny peg of enjoying 4 4 society. Sir Edward 
had relaxed in his haughtiness; but his remained 
ET engi — si . wr 

t length we arrived in England. The baronet repaired 
to London; but previously to his departure I received the 


e, clear summer eveni 


most solemn assurance of the constancy of 
friend the lieutenant I was indebted foe this interne, 
and in his presence our vows of fidelity were pledged. As 


soon as possible I visited my parents, (whose joy exceeded 
all bounds,) and found them Nae comfortably settled. A 
few weeks after our arrival, the baronet, with his son and 
daughter, once more embarked for Bombay. I had one 
farewell letter from Agnes; and every feeling of my soul 
was roused to renewed exertions in my profession, under 
the hope of one day calling her mine. It would be a 
useless, though perhaps not an uninteresting task, for me 
to detail the events of seven succeeding years; during 
which I frequently endeavoured to get upon the East 
India station, and at last succeeded. Through the recom. 
mendation of the captains I had served with, I was at this 
time first lieutenant of a sloop of war, and had obtained 
considerable property in prize-money; but I knew it 
would be necessary to gain higher promotion, before Siz 
Edward would listen to my pro Nevertheless, the 
prospect of seeing es, led the most lively emotions 
of pleasing expectation. To this moment I can remember 
the delight which swelled my soul, when we anchored at 
Bombay, with an enemy’s vessel of superior force, which 
we had captured, after a smart engagement ; whieh 
had been, for a long time, a great annoyance to our trade 
in the Indian seas. As soon as duty would permit, I went 
ashore, and eagerly inquired for the residence of Sir Ed» 
ward. Thither I hastened, and almost the first individual 
that met my sight wasthe old butler. From him I learned 
that the baronet had been consi to the tomb about 
nine months before; that young Sir Edward retained an 
important office; and that the gentle Agnes, harassed by 
the¥mportunitics of her brother Clafterwards heard 
to become the wife of an miro | wealthy but dep 
libertine, had sunk; broken-hearted, to the grave ! and the 
old man, with many tears, in my ands her last 
letter, addressed to me, with a small box, containing her 
meaistae and several other mementos of an affectionate 

I shall not attempt to describe the anguish of my spizit 
at this heavy disappointment. Many one have flown 
away since, and I am now an old post-captain ; but though 
I have seen hundreds of beautiful and pleasing women, I 
am still single. My affection for the devoted 
first, my only love—remains unshaken; and { look for- 
ward to that happy union, in the blissful realms of immor- 
tality, which knows neither separation nor sorrow ! 

THE OLD SalLor. 
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OLD CHARLEY. 


—_— 
(From the Military Sketch Book.) 
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The subject of this sketch is Colonel Donellan, of the 
48th, who was killed at Talavera; and Old Charley wat 
the cognomen of friendly distinction which the men cf 
his regiment gave their gallant commander. A few traits 
in his military character will be found not unworthy of 
imitation by all young colonels; nay, even some of our 
old ones would not be wrong in copying a few of his good 
qualities. Old Charley was the last of the powderers; 
that is toeay, the only one in the regiment who, in de- 
spite of new customs and new taxes, clung to the good 
old cauliflower-head of the army, and would no more 
have gone to parade without pomatum and powder, than 
without his sword and sash. He had been accustomed 
to the practice of military hair-dressing from his early 
youth, and it formed as much a part of the officer, in his 
estimation, as the epaulette or the gorget. This worthy 
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officer had formed the greatest friendship with the jack- 
boot of the army, together with its close associate, the 
white buckskin-breeches; and when the gray overalls and 
short Wellingtons were ordered to displace them, he in- 
dignantly refused to obey, as fer as regarded his own 
proper person : such innovations he could not bear; and, 
as a proof of his opposition upon this point, he stuck to 
his jacks and buckskins to the day of his death. They, 
ws well as his favourite powder and pomatum, were along 
with him at Talavera, when the shot struck him which 
deprived the service of an excellent, though somewhat 
whimsical officer. The colonel had been removed from 
the second battalion to the first, and for a considerable 
time had not seen his favourite men. Previous to the 





battle of Talavera, Lord Wellington reviewed his whole. 


army on the plain, in order to show his ally, the Spanish 
General Cuesta, a specimen of the British forces, in all 
the pride of their excellence. As the generals rode along 
the line, which was of immense extent, each soldier stood 
fixed in his place; each battalion silent and motionless; 
scarcely the eyelids of the soldiers twinkled, as the caval- 
cade of the chiefs and their staff rode by. All on a sud- 
den, a bustle and murmur took place in one regiment : 
its line lost its even appearance; and caps, and heads, and 
hands, and tongues moved, to the utter dismay of the 
officer who was in command of it. In vain did he en- 
deavour to check this unseemly conduct in his men, and 
Lord Wellington was himself astonished and exasperated 
at the circumstance. The fact is, the irregular regiment 
was the second battalion of the 48th :—Colonel Donellan 
happened to be riding along with the staff, in his stiff 
buckskins, powdered hair, and square-set cocked hat ; 
his men, from whom he had been separated, perceived 
their beloved commanding officer, and every one mur- 
mured to his comrade,—‘* There goes Old Charley !”— 
‘God bless the old boy !’°—** Success to him !""—‘* Does 
not he look well?” and so on; bustling and smiling, 
evidently from an impulse they could not resist. When 
this was known to the Commander-in-Chief, he was per- 
fectly satisfied; and all were delighted as Old Charley 
uncovered, and shook the powder from his cocked hat, in 
waving a cordial salute to his worthy soldiers. Ina yery 
short time after this circumstance, the battle of Talavera 
took place, and then the colonel showed that he knew the 
use of steel and ball as well as of powder. He was en- 
gaged at the head of his regiment, in the thickest of the 
fight: for several hours he had stood the fire of the enemy, 
and drove them from their ground frequently, during 
which time he had two horses shot under him. The pre- 
sence of the fine old soldier, like Charles XII. in scarlet, 
avimated his men, and they fought with the energy of 
true courage. His voice, as he gave the word of com- 
mand along the line of his battalion, was like a match to 
the gun. ** Steady, officers! cool, my men! ready, 
present, fire—that’s the way, my lads.”” Thus Old Charley, 
at a worl, sent showers of well-directed balls into the blue 
ranks before him ; and in the heat of a well-returned fire, 
was as cool as on the parade, and as primly caparisoned. 
He perceived a few of his men fall from a discharge of 
musketry at such a distance as made him doubtful of 
being within range. ‘* Curse the fellows,” said he, 
“those long guns of theirs can shoot at two miles off!” 
and immediately advanced his battalion to such a prox- 
imity of the foe, that he soon made them shift their 
gtound. Very shortly after this, a dreadful charge upon 
the French was made by the guards; but in their pursuit 
they went rather far, and a reinforcement of the enemy 
came upon them. Colonel Donellan instantly advanced 
to the support of the threatened regiment at double quick 
time; but ia this glorious moment the gallant leader re- 
ceived a ball in his knee; he beckoned the officer, next in 
command, Major Middlemore, and, although suffering 
the most excruciating torture from the wound, took off 
his hat, and resigned the command, just as if he had been 
on the parade of a barrack-yard. His enraged men went 
on like lions, taking ample revenge upon their enemies, 
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and that too with the cold iron. The colonel, with his | 


knee broken in a most dangerous manner, was, without 
or the lecturer, I cannot say with certainty, although I 


loss of time, carried to the rear by four of his musicians, 
and placed on a straw bed in the town of Talavera, Had 
there been surgeons to have amputated his limb on the 
instant, it is supposed he would have survived ; but this 
not having been the case, mortificatidn took place, and he 
died on the fourth day after the battle, surrounded by 
thousands of dying and dead. Owing to Cuesta’s illiberal 
opposition to Lord Wellington, he, as well as the rest of the 
wounded, were left in the hands of the French; as were 
also several English surgeons, who remained at the mercy 
of the enemy. The colonel, however, was treated with 
the greatest respect and kindness by the French officers. 
Some of them remembered seeing him at the head of his 
battalion, and warmly praised the veteran’s gallantry. 
His soldier-like appearance, too, commanded their regard, 
and they carried him in a cloak to the spot on which he 
had led his regiment so bravely, and there they buried 
‘6 Old Charley,” with the true honours of a soldier. 








Correspondence. 





LIVERPOOL SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 
—— 
LECTURE ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 
— 
_T0 THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I had the pleasure a few evenings ago of hearing 
a lecture on physiognomy at the above Society ; and judg- 
ing from the reading of the lecturer, one might expect a 
great deal of physiognomical illustrations. But, really, I 
felt myself constrained to confess, after the lecture was over, 
that all the definitions given by the learned gentleman 
tended to show what physiognomy was not,—not, indeed, 
what it in reality is; for hig definitions were as distant 
from his subject, as my Lord Grey’s principles from the 
** cabinet seceders,”—*‘ as far asunder as the poles!” 

As I mean to communicate to you a paper on this in- 
teresting science, I beg, in the meantime, to put the fol- 
lowing queries to this learned lectuyer :—1st. What pro- 
portion of the lecturer’s time should be devoted to apo- 
logies? 2nd. In what degree of relationship are the defi- 
nitions of a science to that science about to be lectured 
upon? And lastly, what analogy exists between a fat 
ghost and an Indian bear? or between either and physi- 
ognomy ? 

The talent and respectability of the scientific secretary, 
are, I trust, so established, as not to be overturned by the 
aberrations of mere chimeras; and as I understood from 
a scrap of the introductory address, published some 
months ago, in a cotemporary paper, that mutual instruc- 
tion was the principle of this institution, I beg (0 instruct, 
if possible, this youth who lectured on physiognomy the 
other evening for my instruction; as either he or I am 
much in the wrong respecting the very elementary prin- 
ciples of this interesting science. The great fault in 
modern improvement is that degree of presumption it con- 
veys to some individuais who depend entirely on the ver. 
satility of genius, the ebullitions of fancy, or the tenacity 
of memory, for that stock of real, sound, and useful 
knowledge which should be well digested, and hesitatingly 
received. This evil, however, can only affect the vain 
and the proud. As I think these observations may come 
under the eyes of some of the scientific gentlemen, as well 
as those of the lecturer alluded to, I trust for a speedy 
reply.—Y ours truly, A STRANGER. 

P. S.—I would recommend tothe gentleman who acts as 
chairman, to place over the chimney-piece the useful 
maxim of Horace, in legible characters, that-all:who run 
may read :—** Ne sutor ullra crepidam.”’. 

P. S. S—Why had the lecturer a ghastly ekull on the 
table grinning with its gumless jaws at some of the beau- 
tiful young ladies on the left? I heard one of these 


young damsels muttering the word * monster;” but 
whether she meant the **chop-fallen” skull on the table, 


strongly suspect the latter, for neglecting to displace the 
spectre phiz alluded to. 
Ed) 


PRONUNCIATION. 
- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Allow me to ask you, or any of your intelligent 
correspondents, if any satifactory reason can be given 
for the sHort sound of the vowel i in the word wind, as it 
is usually pronounced, when in every other English word 
that 1 can recollect, where that vowel stands similarly con- 
nected with consonants, it is pronounced long ; asin bind, 
Jind, hind, kind, mind, rind ; and with these words or 
many of them we often meet with it in poetry written as 
rhyming. And the same word when used as a verb is 
pronounced long: perhaps some may be ready to assign 
this as a reson, as several words in our tongue spelt alike 
are differently pronounced as they are verbs or nouns; 
but this I cannot think satisfactory, as I conceive such 
words are usually of more than one syllable, and besides, 
why would not such a rule equally apply to the word 
‘*mind.”’? Ihave some recollection of hearing a remark 
from a Yorkshireman to the following effect :— 

* It never came into my mind 

Why wind should be called wind.” 
And if sound and sense have any alliance, does not the 
long pronunciation seem more expressive of the thing 
meant ?-~Your’s respectfully, H. R. 

Liverpool, May 15, 1827. 

Whilst my pen is in hand, permit me to remark on 
what, as far as my limited reading extends, appears to me 
a new spelling of an old word. In perusing some numbers 
of ** The Library of useful Knowledge,” 1 find the word 
excentric, which, as far as my recollection serves me, I 
have never seen before, but eccentric. Probably the new 
spelling is best, or the Society from which that work ema- 
nates would not adopt it. 





[SEE NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. ] 





LA LANGUE FRANCAISE. 
—_ 
A L'EDITEUR. 

MonstEuR,—Un long article en frangais, dans votre 
derniére feuille, veut 4 ce que je vois faire croire qu’il faut 
étre docteur pour donner de bonnes legons en francais en 
Angleterre, ce qui est vouloir répandre une erreur, et 
donner de la défaveur a tous les maitres qui ne sont pas 
docteurs. La premiére qualité pour un maitre de langues 
étrangéres est d’avoir été assez long tems en Angleterre, 
pour connaitre bien la langue du pays; et la seconde est 
d’avoir une longue habitude de donner des legons: car, 
pour faire an bon maitre, il faut une bonne pratique. La 
plupart des maitres frangais en Angleterre sont assez 
instruits pour enseigner leur langue, puisque les per- 
sonnes qui veulent l’apprendre ne demandent pas a devenir 
des personnes litt¢raires. Ainsi, par conséquent, ceux 
qui font les savans, et qui écrivent dans les gazettes, sont 
peut-étre moins capables de faire de bons éleves, puisque 
la vanité d'en savoir plus que d’autres, fait qu’ils entre- 
tiennent leurs écoliers de choses qu’ils ne comprennent 
pas; et qu’ils s’éloigennent de la route, qui doit conduire 
a leur but, par des introductions de leur propre composi- 
tion, La plus grande qualité d’un maitre est aussi d’étre 
bien connu, et recommandé, pour inspirer de la confianee : 
car nous voyons tous les jours des hommes qui se disent 
de tel ou tel pays, et se donnent tels ou tels titres, sans 
référence que celles des connaissances qu’ils ont faites par 
eux mémes en Angleteree. I] y a beaucoup de maitres 
qui seraient capables de critiquer ceux qui publient des 
articles dans les papicrs publics; mais la confiance pub- 





lique qu’ils ont gagnée leur a fuit aveirérop d’écoliers pour 
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avoir le temps de s’amuser a mettre leurs noms dans 
J'impression, comme il y en a qui le font chaque semaine, 
et qui auront toujours du tems de reste pour cela. On 
veut nous parler de la routine de maitres, et leur négligence 
pour introduire des choses nouvelles. On enseigne tou- 
jours le mieux ce qu'on sait le mieux, et un maitre qui 
fait de bons écoliers avec son systéme aurait tort d’en 
prendre un nouveau, qui serait une difficulté pour lui et 
ses ¢coliers. Pourquoi abandonnerait-on une méthode 
qui depuis long tems a réussi? L’introduction des choses 
nouvelles a toujours été plus dangéreuse que bonne, et 
chaque méthode est bonne quand les chefs de pension et 
les parens sont satisfaits des progres des écoliers. En 
vérité, la prononciation est une chose difficile, mais il est 
prouvé qgu’on ne peut pas apprendre comme il faut une 
prononciation etrangére sans aller dans le pays méme od 
l'on parle cette langue. Défions nous toujours de ceux 
que nous ne connaissons pas, et donnons notre confiance 
a ceux qu'un long séjour a fait bien juger.—Je n’ai voulu 
dans cette lettre attaquer le caractére de personne, mais 
seulement dans ]’intérét des amateurs de la langue fran- 
caise. J'ai fait voir ce qu’il y a de plus avantageux dans 
le choix d'un maitre.—J'ai l"honneur, &c. GALLUS, 


The Beauties of Chess. 
** Ludimus effigiem belli.”—VIDA. 


—_ 

(+ We are sorry to have to apologize for a very awk- 
ward blunder which occurred in our chess table game 144, 
in the last Kaleidoscope. The white pawn on B 5, ought 
to have stood on B 4. The alteration may be very easily 
made by e1asing the pawn on B 5, and tracing a pawn 
with a pen on B 4. 











For the following solution we are indebted to an in- 
genious correspondent of this town. 
SOLUTION TO GAME CXLIV. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Pawn.........C—5 1 King......... B—5 
2 King ooesesees H—2 
If he were to move to G 2, he would lose the game—see (F.) 
2 Pawn ...... G—4 
8B King ....,.00 G—2 3 Pawn F—4, or (A.) 


4 King.........G—1 

Whatever pawn the black move, the 

white king must play opposite to it, 

by doing which he will be able to stop 

the advance of themall; for instance 4 Pawn ......H—=—8 
5 King... H—2 

If the black advance his pawn F 4 to 

F 3, the white will place his king be- 

tween the pawns, preventing their 


advance; therefore black moves .--. 5 King......... A—6 
6 Pawn.......006Co=6 G King......... A—7 
To prevent the pawn frum going 
to queen. 
7 Pawn ......B=5 7 King...B—8, or (B.) 
8 Pawn ......A—6, or (D./ 8 King A 8 or C8, or 
Av7orC 7 


9 Pawn A 6 or C 6—goes to queen in two moves. 


VARIATION (A.) 





If the king had moved to any other 
square, he would have lost the game. 
4 Pawn ......F—4X 








To queen and X 
13 Pawn.........C==8 to queen, and gives checkmate. 


(E.) 
9 Pawn ......A—6 
10 Pawn ..... A—7X 10 King.........A—8 
11 Pawn.........C—=7 11 King.........B=7 
12 Pawn ... .A—8 to queen, and white must win. 


The amateur will perceive, by the following moves, 
what care must be used in playing a king with a view to 
stop the advance of pawns. 

(F.) 


9 King.........B—=—8 


2 King .........G—2 

This move loses the game. 2 Pawn...... ee 
If the black had moved the pawn 
G5 to G 4, he would have lost 
the game. 

8 If the king should go either to 

F 3 or H 3, he would lose the game, in 

the manner shown at the sixth move 

of that position to which this is a va- 

riation; the white, therefore, moves 

King to H 2. He has two other me- 

thods of playing—see (G.) § (H.) 3 Pawn.........F—3 
If he moved Pawn to G 4, he 
would have lost the game. 

4 King...G 1 or H 1 

If the king should move to H 3, the 

black must advance his pawn to G 4, 

X, &e. 4 Pawn.........H—=3 
Winning the game; for should 
the adverse king be at H 1, black 
will be able to gain the move by 
advancing pawn toG 4, and he 
will win without the assistance 
of pawn G 65, if the white should 
beatGl. 


(G.) 
8 King ...0.....G——l 8-Pawn ......H=—3 
4 King.........H—1 | The black must not now move 
his pawn to G 4, because the 
white, by placing his king at H 2, 
would win the game, but plays 
* Pawn to F 3, winning the game. 


(H.) 
3 King.........H—1 3 Pawn.........Fa3 
Should the white king, at his third / 
move, play to F 1 or F 2, the black 
must regulate his moves according to 
the above directions, as the positions 


are relatively the same. 
4 King.........H—2 4 Pawn ......G—4 
5 King, any where. 5 Pawn ......G—=3, 
and black must win. 


STUDY CXLV. 


White to win in seven moves, or compel the black to win 
in fourteen moves. 


lack. 
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AWFUL EFFECTS OF THE ©LECTRIC FLUID. 
On the afternoon of Saturday week, a tremendous storm 
of.rain, accompanied with loud thunder and vivid light. 
ning, passed ever the village of Addingham, near Otley, 
The rain was mingled with hail, and descended in torrents, 
About a mile from the former-mentioned place the electric 
fluid struck a cow-shed, by penetrating the eastern wall, This famt 
near the roof, eight yards of which were thrown down byl Mawne 
the shock, and, ding through the hay-loft, it pene. hands 
trated the shed, in which, unfortunately, the owner, 
Timothy Brear, was at the time engaged, along with hi] === 
son. As soon as he was discovered, after the awful visits. f 
tion, he was apparently lifeless, all bis clothing having§No, 3 
been burnt and torn from his body, in such a manner that 
he was in a state of nudity, with the exception of one shoe ll a=mam 
or ong still remaining on his person; even the hair 
of his head, as well as that on his body, was singed to the 
=o surface, and the greatest part of his person was dread. # __ 
ly burnt. . The remains of the sh garments were 
distributed in various parts; one of the shoes was torn in 
pieces, and the soles were split from each other ; his hat 































could not be found. Mr. Duckworth, a surgeon, of Ad. p,7" 
dingham, promptly attended, and after administering re.) 32°" 
peated applications, the unfortunate sufferer showed The e 
of animation. On Sunday morning he was able to speak; 

his eyes ate injured, though the sight is not destroyed; In con! 





and he is quite deaf. Hopes are entertained of his reco.ff, 
very. The son, who was standing about five yards from” 

his father, received no other injury than that of partialfithe Tros: 
deafness. A calf, at a short distance, was killed, anda 
cow was nearly suffocated. Such was the force of the fluid, 
that large stones were thrown from fifty to sixty yards. 
Sheffield Iris, June 5. 


A NOVEL GAME OF CRICKET..:- 

A novel game of cricket was played, for a considerah 
sum, on Monday, the 21st ultimo, on Harefield-commo 
near Rickmansworth, between two gentlemen of Middlélhore tran; 
sex, and Mr. Francis dete pr farmer at Harefield, 
the help of a thorough. sheep dog. In the first ing!Ve, m 
nings, the two gentlemen got three runs, and Mr. Trum 

ree for himself and two for hisdog. In the second innings; 
e two gentlemen again got three runs, and Mr. Trumy 
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then in, and getting two runs, beat the two gentle g™°? is @ 
coon, looting two wickets standing. Before the ga memngle rece 
began, the odds were five to one against. Mr. 2 our ii 
his canine partner; but after the first innings, be 

were so altered, that four to one were laid on Trump : 

and his dog. The match having been much talked of iti a 
the neighbourhood for two or three weeks, and the day On miy ; 
proving very fine, there was a numerous attendance of spec. St. J 

tators, who were much astonished at the dog’s dexterity, - 
The dog always stood near his master when he was‘goi my qui 
to bowl, and the moment the ball was hit he kept hi in' of G 
upon it, and started off after it with speed; and, on bil the Lo: 


master running up to the wicket, the dog would carry 
ball in his mouth, and put it into his master’s hand with 
such wonderful quickness, that the gentlemen found 

very difficult to get a run even from a very long hit. «The, 
money lost and won on the occasion was considerable, 

a great number of gentlemen came from Uxbridge and the 
neighbouring towns and villages to see-so extraordinary#" 
a game. ‘Bion 





Co Correspondents. 


SuPPLEMENTARY NUMBER.—-We this day present to our friends ¥* 
another supplementary sheet, in order to enable u¥ to dring! 
up certain arrears, and to complete Charlotte Temple. fh, as his fi 
Tue DESOLATION OF EYAM, AND OTHER Pozms.—We have now 
before us a copy of this volume, the produetion of our t 
lented friends William and Mary Howitt, and we intend tom! 
make some extracts from it on an early day. i 
La Lanove Francaise.—If our correspondent Gallus, in lift 
letter given in the present Kaleidoscope, had in his eye a te M 
lented correspondent of ours, and if that gentleman should “it. M. a 
conceive himself pointed at, Gallus may speedily expect a Seven 0'¢ 
“ Roland for his Oliver.” here we { 
Tux Burnine Suirp.—In adopting the suggestion of A Cons! 
Reader, by inserting in the Kaleidescope the whole of this 
tale, we trust we shall gratify the taste of the majority ¢ 

our readers. : 
Grave Harmonizs.—On this interesting subject there is smpce 
letter in the Harmonicon of this month, written by our 
townsman, Mr. John Molyneux, which, if our types will 
admit of it, we shall insert in the next Kaleidoscope, 
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5 King.....0.. H—2 5 Pawn....... -F—3 
6 King.......-.G—3, &e. 
(B.) 
Tove sevccoees King......... A—8 
8 Pawn.........C—7, or (C.) 8 King......... B—7 
9 Pawn... .....B—6 9 King......... C—8 
10 Pawn... A—6 10 King......... D—7 
11 Pawn... A—7, and goes to queen. 
(Cc) 
8 Pawn......... 8 King.........B8 
9 Pawn ...... A—6 9 King......... A—8 
10 Pawn......0.Co7 10 One of the black pawns must 
move, and white gives check- 
mate. 


8 18 
7 Ye |. 
6 , 9 
5 Y, Y ¢ 
. a: 
3\Z Yj 4 is 
2 Vy Uy z 
A BC DE G 4H 
WHITE. 
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